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AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


NEWLONDONy a view of which is exhibited on the opposite 
page, is one of the principal cities in the state of Connecticut, and 
is handsomely situated, three miles from the Sound, on the west 
bank of the river Thames, where it is about a mile wide. 

The city contains about five hundred houses, and has a popu- 
fation of about four thousand inhabitants. It has considerablé 
commerce in time of peace, and is particularly noted for the exs 
portation of live stock to the Westindia islands. 

Its harbour is considered one of the best in the United States. 

The city is defended by two forts—Fort Griswold, standing on 
the east, and Fort Trumbull, on the west side of the river. New- 
london has claims to celebrity, for the military occurrences theré 

during the revolutionary war. 

A view of it is rendered the more interesting at the preserft 
time, from the circumstance that the squadron, under the com- 
mand of commodore Decatur, has for several months been lying 
in its waters. 

While this squadron, consisting of the frigates United States 
and Macedonian, and the sloop of war Hornet, were going out te 
sea, through the Sound, they were met, on the first of June last, 
by a British squadron, commanded by commodore Hardy, compo- 
sed of the Ramilies and Valiant, seventy-fours, and the frigates 
Acasta and Orpheus, and compelled to return fo the port of. 


-Newlondon. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 







LIFE OF LIEUTENANT BURROWS. 


Tuere are few events more peculiarly calculated to raise the 
mingled sensations of admiration and sorrow, than the death of a 
victor in the moment of his glory. When defeat is attended with 






death, the bereaved mourners have at least one consolation. The 





grave covers, with its sable pall, the fame of the unfortunate man, 
and protects his mouldering remains from persecuting envy. He 
who, while living, might have been doomed to encounter the as- 
saults of detraction and insult, acquires a sort of sanctity from the 
Shadows of the tomb, where even malice does not penetrate. But 
how interesting is the character which dies in the moment of his 









fame! Death, which was, inthe former instance, a protection, 
now robs the victor of his glory; and of all mankind, the conque- 
ror himself is the only party cold and insensible to the history of 
his fame. When every cye sparkles, and every cheek is flushed 
with delight, when we anticipate the worrior’s return with kind 
greetings and cordial salutations, when we are preparing the lau- 
rels, and every social feeling is kindled mto action, we find all 
the rays of his glory are gleaming on the temples of a cold and 
insensible corpse. Death obtrudes his obnoxious front in the midst 
of these gay and exhilarating images, and this union presents a 
chastened feeling, a temperate sobriety of joy. . 

WittramM Burrows was born at Kenderton, near Philadel- 
phia, on the sixth day of October, in the year 1785. His father, 
then in possession of a large property, did not wish to confine the 
genius of his son to any particular pursuit, apprehending that the 
paternal estate would be amply sufficient to his support in the 
style and character of a gentleman. Accordingly, at the age of 
thirteen, a season too early for any decided indications of cha- 
racter to present themselves, his youthful curiosity was left to its 
own guidance; and he dallied with books as he would with other 
toys, regarding them rather as matters of amusement than as ob- 
jects of serious concern. In one respect only did his parent inter- 
fere with these pleasures. Knowing how essential to the charac- 
ter of a gentleman it was to become familiar with the living lan- 
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guages, he warmly exhorted his son to turn his attention to these, 
and in this he but partially succeeded. 

To the French, for wich the father was more than usually so- 
licitous for his success, knowing how indispensible that accom- 
plishment was, the son, at that time, betrayed an insurmountable 
reluctance. Inthe acquisition of the German, which was, with 
his parent, a secondary object only, Burrows was more successful; 
and at the age of thirteen he would converse in that language as 
fluently as in his native tongue. 

This may be considered as the broad outline of his early years, 
so far as regards those pursuits which often have an important 
bearing in the forimation of the future character of the man. Cer- 
tain traits now began to present themselves that distinguished his 
future life: a warm, benevolent heart was concealed behind a cold 
and repulsive exterior, and a cautious guardedness of reserve. 
On the subject of his own merits he maintained a severe and in- 
flexible silence, while he conversed freely and fluently on the me- 
Frits of his youthful comrades and associates. 

In a boy so amiable, and withal so retiring and reserved, little. 
did his parents believe that the flame of ambition was burning 
strong and intense. He would be often found musing and solita- 
ry,as if in the act of conversing with his own thoughts; but so 
ignorant was his parent of his predominant passion, that he la- 
boured to arouse hi . from what he apprehended was lethargy. 
This passion, guarded by such jealous and scrupulous reserve, at 
length developed itself by an incident that fortune threw in his way. 
He had undertaken to learn the art of drawing; but amidst all the 
instructions of his preceptor in that science, none seemed to ar- 
rest the attention of his pupil in that science but the delineation of 
a shifiof war. His constitutional reserve availed him no longer; 
this incident afforded an outlet to those passions which had so 
long occupied his musing and solit:ry hours. With astonish- 
ment and regret his father discovered the cause of his contempla- 
tions in retirement, and of that indifference which he discovered to 
his allotted studies and pursuits. He laboured to give his ambition 
another turn; but the passion of ocean chivalry was now too deep- 
ly rooted, and all is efforts were unavailing. He could now do 
nothing but to Jend his aid towards the gratification of a passion 
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he was incapable of repressing; and he accordingly seconded hig 
application to the secretary of the navy for an office, and Burrows 
was appointed a midshipman in November, 1799. 

He now eagerly embraced every opportunity to qualify him- 
self for the service, and devoted his hours exclusively to the study 
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of navigation. But the time was too short for him to make the 
requisite proficiency in such studies. He was speedily summon- 
ed to more active duty, for in January, 1800, less than three 
months after his appointment, he received orders to repair on 
board the sloop of war Portsmouth, under the command of captain 
Mac Nei:, which was then bound to France. At this time it 
was with great difficulty that he could be persuaded to wear the 
uniform of the navy. He said, that he was, as yet, a raw and in- 
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experienced hand, a mere novice in the naval service, and that he 
had done nothing to entitle ‘himself to such honour. His con- 
ception was, that the badges of his country’s honour should be 
worn but by those only who had signalized themselves in her ser- 
vice. He professed an utter contempt for those whose ambition 
extended to nothing more than a uniform, and was fearful if he 
adopted it, that his own pretensions would be measured by that 
standard. Nevertheless, the injunctions were too imperative to be 
disregarded. This anecdote may be thought incompatible with 
the gravity of biography; but let it be remembered, that no anec- 
dote which portrays character can possibly be unimportant; and in 
this we see the indications of a future hero, at a period before he 
himseif was probabiy conscious of the fact. 

The Portsmouth did not return to the United States until De- 
cember, 1800. Burrows now became sensible of the necessity of 


becoming better acquainted with his preparatory studies. He ap- 


plied tor a furlough, and devoted himself, with renewed ardour, 
to tne study of navigation. In this short interval allowed him, he 
was eminently successful; for he had, in his first cruise, amassed 
much practical skill and knowledge, which he was able to syste- 
matize when he became more familiar with the rudiments and ele- 
ments of his art. This cruise was attended with another benefit: 
A residence in France had conquered his own antipathy, and con- 
vinced him of the necessity of the repeated injunctions of his pa- 


rent, to become master ef that language. He now availed bini- 
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self of such opportunities as he had formerly slighted; and, in the 
end, he was able to converse in that tongue with fluency and 











grace. 

From the year 1800 to 1803, he served on board different 
ships of war, in cruises some of along and some of a shorter date, 
unimportant so far as regards the glory of the navy. This was, 
notwithstanding, a necessary school, which prepared him for more 
important services. During these periods, when no occasion was pre- 
sented for the exercise of the high and heroic qualities, his habits of 
constitutional reserve were his predominant characteristics. It 
was a reserve not cold and repulsive. He mingled in all the 
mirth, conviviality, and good humour of his comrades, and was the 
delight and charm of their society. Still his heart, in the midst of 
such indulgences, remained as locked and guarded as ever; and 
those with whom he associated could boast no more of his confi- 
dence than those who were strangers to his company. It at 
length became a proverb among his associates, that of a person 
whose character was inscrutable, as little could be known as of 
the character of Burrows. 

In the year 1803 he was ordered to go on board the frigate 
Constitution, bound to the Mediterranean, commanded by com- 
modore Preble. This gallant officer was allowed to possess an 
almost intuitive sagacity in the discernment of character. Under 
this cold and repellent exterior, his penetrating eye discerned 
higher qualities. He saw in that reserve a character of noble 
and intrepid daring, which was only waiting a proper season to 
break forth in all its resplendence. Under these impressions 
Burrows was appointed an acting lieutenant, in which character 
he served during the Tripoline war. This period was an impor- 
tant era in our naval service. In proportion to the smallness of 
the force we employed, the exercise of personal skill and bravery 
became more indispensible. We have to regret that the particu- 
lar part acted by lieutenant Burrows in this warfare is not known; 
but even this deficiency of information forms another trait in the 
character of this officer. He maintained, on the subject of his 
personal exploits, a silence the most guarded and pertinacious. 
He never would condescend to become the herald of his own 
fime. While he was just te the merits of his brother officers, 
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he was unjust to his own; and very rarely, indeed, could he be in- ‘ 
duced to open his lips upon this subject. 2 


As every thing connected with the Tripoline war has now be- ! 
come interesting, the following anecdote may be pardoned, al- | 
though not immediately pertinent to the subject of the present 
biography: 

After the burning of the United States’ frigate Philadelphia, 
by our brave countrymen, the cannon belonging to her were after- 
wards weighed up by the Tripolitans, and planted on their batte- 
ries. After three or four times firing they split asunder, directly 
in the breach, leaving part of the pan belonging to the touchhole, 
on each side, and were thus rendered perfectly useless ever after. 

, The following anecdotes are not destitute of amusement: 

While our countrymen were prisoners at Tripoli, an Ameri- 
can sailor who waited on the bashaw, took a peculiar fancy to a 
gold cup, from whence that officer drank his sherbert. He watch- 
ed the first favourable moment, seized the cup, secreted it in his 
bosom, and, as he was departing, he was detected in the theft. 
When he was examined in the presence of the bashaw, he coolly 
answered, “ Your excellency must know that I ‘have sworn, ix 
every fiossible manner to distress the enemies of my country.” 

The bashaw was so struck with his cold intrepidity, that he 
suffered him to depart without punishment. 

Another of the American tars having done some slight service 
for a Jew, received a draught of wine from a large jug, by way of 
compensation. Honest Jack was so enamoured with the wine, 
that he seized the first fayourable moment to carry off the jug. 
He related this adventure to Hassan, the commander of the guard, 
who, for a stipend, as usual (which was nothing more than the 
empty jug) agreed to protect him. The Jew discovering the 
theit, applied to Hassan, with a description of the person on whom 
his suspicion alighted. The officer swore by the beard of Maho- 
met to punish the felon, and ordered all the American slaves to 
pass in revision before the Jew. Jack, meanwhile, had shifted his 
hat and jacket with a messmate, and partly shutting one eye, 
turned the black part of the iris under the lid. With the greatest 

uncencern of physiognomy he passed the Jew, who seized him, 
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examined him cautiously, turning him round several times, and 
finally dismissed him; that this was not the culprit, as he only had 
one eye: but the Jew was ready to swear, upon the Pentateuch, 
that the real culprit was the 4rother of this sailor. No such per- 
son was found notwithstanding, and the righteous judge ordered 
three hundred lashes to be inflicted on the J ew, for thus daring te 
inculpate the character of an innocent man. 

One of the crew of the Philadelphia having obtained a piece of 
Tripolitan money, made a mould, into which copper was cast, taken 
from the bottom of that frigate. This was rubbed over with 
quicksilver, and coin to the amount of three or four hundred dol- 
lars was cast before the deception was discovered. One of the 
pieces was brought to the bashaw, who declared that he could de 
nothing with the Americans, and that he verily believed them to 
be devils! 

It is a remarkable truth that, whatever was known of Burrows 
was known from other sources than himself; in confirmation of 
which remark, we will mention the striking fact, that none are 
more ignorant of the personal exploits of this officer than his own 
immediate relatives. He professed, on all occasions, his contempt 
of those officers who embraced every opportunity to proclaim 
their own merits, and fearing, lest he should be guilty himself of 
the vice he so severely reprobated in others, he renounced con- 
versation on such subjects altogether. 

In 1807 lieutenant Burrows returned from Tripoli to his na- 
tive conntry; and in the following year he was attached to the 
Philadelphia station, and employed in the bay and river Delaware, 
as commander of gunboat No. 119. It became then his duty to 
enforce a rigid observance of the embargo law. In a service at 
once so delicate and inviduous, he exhibited traits of character, 
of which we have hitherto specially avoided the notice. His wit 
was mingled with a species of whim that may more properly be 
denominated humour. With an inflexible gravity of face, he 
would set the table in a roar, and then reprove his guests for the 
turbulence of their mirth. Not a single smile would enliven the 
mournful solemnity of his visage, while all the company were vo- 
ciferous in their joy. In this action and retroaction, between mock 
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solemnity and uncontrollable mirth, lieutenant Burrows was pre- 








eminent. Under the pretext of repressing the mirth of conversation, 
he enlivened it beyond all bounds. With this power he likewise 
possessed a curious versatility, by which he was enabled to as- 
sume any character he thought proper. While employed in a 
service in which his master passion of giory could receive no gra- 
tification, he gave this singular species of whim and eccentricity 
full play. He wouid, whiie on shore, assume the grave and sa- 
turnine character of the severe and unbending moralist, or the 

light and airy fop, as occasion demanded. Whatever character 
was wanting, to complete the conviviality of the group, when 

assembled, lieutenant Burrows was, as by magic, transformed in- 
to that one. By this happy versatility of talent he became a desir- 
able guest at every table, and was the favourite of all classes of 
men. His approach was hailed as the infallible precursor of wit 

and humour; and the company, on a second interview, were sure 

of beholding him in a character entirely different from the first. 
By this happy combination of humour, and an eccentricity always 
sparkling, and always various, while he rigidly enforced all the 

provisions of the embargo law, he acquired the confidence and af- 

fection of the inhabitants. He relieved the asperities of this un- 

thankful service by such arts; and the citizens, while suffering un- 
der these restrictions, imputed no blame to the officer by whom 

they were enforced. On the contrary, as a testimonial of their 
esteem and affection, they supplied him with the best provisions, 

for the use of the men whom he commanded, and were incessant 

in their invitations for him to become a guest at their tables. 

When he was called off from this service, it was a subject of ge- 

neral regret. 

By this felicitous combination of qualities, he was enabled 
to make a painful duty an amusement. The inhabitants found, 
while the laws of the union were enforced, that this was done 
from higher and more honourable motives than personal hos- 
tility towards them. His moments of relaxation from duty 
were sedulously devoted to the acquisition of their confidence and 
good will, and to render the obligations imposed upon him, by du- 
ty, less painful, irritating, and severe; alternately preventing the 
Jeast infractions of the law, and then becoming, at their tables, a 
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hospitable guest, he was enabled to conciliate the esteem, waile ' 
he rigidly enforced the duties of his office 

In 1809 he was ordered to join the frigate President, under - 
captain Bainbridge. From this ship he was afterwards tranferred 
to the sloop of war Hornet, as first lieutenant, under captain 
Hunt. Ina dangerous and heavy gale, his brother officers have 
reported, that by his superior skill and intrepidity, as an officer, 
the ship and the crew were both preserved from what they 
deemed inevitable destruction. — 

In his promotion to a lieutenancy, he had the mortification te 
find himself outranked by his junior officers. This was so se- 
verely wounding to his pride, that he .remonstrated to the proper 
department in very feeling terms. He stated that he was now 
commanded by lieutenants who had formerly served under him 
in the Tripoline war. Errors of this kind it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to redress, however just may be the subject of complaint, 
To withdraw a commission from the individual on whom it is 
conferred, to declare an officer unworthy of the honour tius be- 
stowed, is an outrage of the same character as to wantonly place 
a junior over the head of his senior officer. Whether objections 
of this nature weighed with the government we know not: but 
certain it is, the remonstrances of lieutenant Burrows for redress 
proved ineffectual. Finding that there was no prospect of hav- 
ing his complaints listened to, with a favourable ear, he was in- 
duced to tender his resignation to Mr. secretary Hamilton, at the 
time of that gentleman’s going out of office. This resignation 
was not accepted by the government, and lieutenant Burrows had 
now no other resource left than to bear with fortitude what he 
was unable to remedy. He applied tothe government in March, 
1812, for a furlough, for the purpose of prosecuting a voyage to 
India, which was granted. He found this indispensable, as_his 
circumstances were, at this time, somewhat embarrassed; and he 
accordingly went on board the ship Thomas Penrose, from this 
port, bound to Canton, under the command of captain Ansiey, of 
this city. -Onthe return passage the ship was captured and car- 
ried into Barbadoes. Lieutenant Burrows arrived in the United 
States, on his parole, in June, 1813, and in the succeeding meuth 


was regularly exchanged. 
VOL. III. @ 
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Shortly after his exchange, heutenant Burrows was ordered 
by goverament to repair to Portsmouth, Newhampshire, and to 
take the command of the United States’ sloop of war Enterprise, 
then in a state of readiness for sea. His mind was still sore witha 
sense of his unredressed grievance, on the subject of tis rank.. 
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But the prospect of active service gratified his master passion, 
the love of glory, which suspended, for a season, all other consi- 
derations. He declared, to an intimate friend, that he would 
serve during the war, and that he would then dash his commission 
in the fire. The present moment was, however, too precious, 
andthe objects it presented too important to be sacrificed to such 
minor feelings, and he promptly accepted of his appointment. 
The Enterprise left the harbour of Portsmouth on the fifth 
of September last. On the next day she fell in with his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s brig the Boxer, mounting sixteen eighteen 
pound carronades, and two long nine pounders. The Boxer fired 
a shot asa challenge, hoisted English colours, and immediately 
bore down upon the Enterprise. The American vessel was now 
employed in tacking and making preparations for action. Having 
obtained the weather gage, she manceuvred for some time to try 
her sailing, and to ascertain the force of her antagonist. At length 
she shortened sail, hoisted three ensigns, and fired three shot in 
answer to the challenge. The action now grew warm; the Box- 
er bore within half pistol shot of the Enterprise, and, giving 
three cheers, fired her starboard broadside. She was answered 
by three cheers and a larboard broadside from the Enterprise, 
and the action became general. The Enterprise having the 
advantage of the wind, ranged ahead of her enemy, rounded toe 
on the larboard tack, and commenced a raking broadside. The 
enemy’s maintopsail and topsail-yards came down, and the Enter- 
prise taking a position on the starboard bow of the Boxer, and 
opening a raking fire, compelled the enemy to cry for quarter, 
Their colours were nailed to the mast and could not be hauled 
down. This action was continued for forty-five minutes, during 
which time the Boxer received much damage in sails, rigging, 
spars, and hull. The Enterprise had but one eighteen pound shot 
in her hull, one in her mainmast, and one in her foremast. Her 
sails were much cut with grape shot, and a great number of 
grape were lodged in her side. The Boxer had twenty eighteen 
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pound shot in the hull, most of them at the water edge, with se- 
veral stands of eighteen pound grape in her side. Lieutenant 
Macall states our loss to have been four killed, and ten wounded. 
The number killed on board of the Boxer is uncertain; the same 
officer states, from the best information which he was able to pro- 
cure, that there was, of the enemy, between twenty and twenty- 
five killed, and fourteen wounded. 

There is a curious and singular coincidenge between the 
two actions of the Shannon with the Chesapeake, and the 
Enterprise with the Boxer. In both cases the challenge was 
given by our enemies. In the latter case the fact we con- 
ceive to have been indisputably proved, by nailing the colours 
to the mast. In the former case, the three first officers on 
board of the American ship were disabled, from their wounds, 
from attending to their duty. Commodore Broke, in his account 
of the action, states, that the Americans fought with despera- 
tion, but with diserder. The Chesapeake had a crew on 
board almost in a state of mutiny; these men had not been hae 
bituated to their officers, and is it wonderful that with such a 
crew, and with officers thus disabled, the frigate should have been 
surrendered when she was boarded? In the case of the Enterprise, 
the crew had been previously trained to the exercise of their 
guns, and the superiority of their fire was firmly established, 
in the superior damage sustained by the Boxcr. While our 
hearts were dejected by the loss we sustained in the Chesapeake, 
and her gallant commander, the American glory rises upon us 
from the ocean again in all its pristine splendor. We have no 
wish to exaggerate the bravery of our officers, or the character of 
our navy; but unless it is a proof of patriotism to lament at the 
downfall of our. countrymen, and to preserve a sullen silence when 
they are triumphant, we conceive ourselves fully justified in the 
remarks we have made. 

At the first fire lieutenant Burrows was mortally wounded by a 
musket ball; he refused, notwithstanding, to be carried below, and 
during the whole of the action his life blood was streaming on the 
deck. With his dying lips he requested that the flag might never 
be struck. When the sword of his gallant enemy was presented 
to him, he clasped his hands together, and exclaimed, “ I am sa- 
tishied—I die contented.” He was then carried below, and ex- 
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pired shortly after. Captain Blyth, of the Boxer, who was killed 
by a cannon ball, was one of the supporters of the pall at the fune- 
ral of the unfortunate Lawrence. These brave men having paid 
the debt which they owed to their respective countries, now slum» 
ber side by side, and await the day of resurrection together. 

Fhe following is the order of the procession: 


Military escort. 
ad Selectmen of Portland. 
Town treasurer, and sheriff of the county,. 
Town clerk, 
And other municipal officers. 
The reverend clergy. 
Mr. Shield3- 


* * 


Mr. Le Sassier, 


Mr. O’Neal, Mr. Turner, 


SMOUUNA 


Mr. Tillinghast, Mr. M‘Call. 
Chief mourners. 
Dr. Washington, captain Hull. 
Officers of the Enterprise. 
The crew of the United States’ brig Enterprise. 


Lemuel Weeks, junior, William Merri}, 


Seth Barnes, James Combs, 


Joshua Knight, John Alden’ 
Officers of the brig Boxer, as mourners; 
And officers on parole. 
Crew of the brig Boxer. 
Officers of the United States’ navy. 
Ship masters and mates. 
Marshal of Maine. 
Navy agent, and 
‘Fhe late consul general to the Barbary powers. 
Collector of the port, and surveyor. 
Superintendant general of military supplies. 
Officers of the army of the United States. 
Miiitary officers of tie state in uniform. 
Judges, and other civil officers of the United States 
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Members of congress. 
Judiciary of the commonwealth. 
Members of the state legislature. 
Civil officers of the state. 
Portland marine society. 
Presidents, directors, and officers of the banks, and insurance 
offices. 
. Citizens in general. 

The citizens of this town and vicinity are respectfully invited 
to give their attendance. 

Military gentlemen are requested to appear in full uniform. A 
suspension of business during the funeral ceremoniais is expected; 
and the shipping in the harbour will wear their colours at half 
mast. 

By request of Samuel Storer, esquire, United States’ navy 
agent; Thomas G. Thornton, esquire, marshal of the district of 
Maine; and the selectmen of Portland. 

Per order, 
Danie. TuckeER, chairman. 
Rortland, September 7, 1815. 


This pride of lofty courtesy, between nations at war, serves, in 
some measure, to abate the miseries with which it is attended: It 
produces an elevation of feeling, and every American participates 
in such dignity when he contemplates the spectacle. 

Republics have been reproached with ingratitude. Let us 
fondly cherish the hope that such an imputation will not alight 
upon us. The following resolution has unanimously passed both 
houses of congress: 

“ Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America, in congress assembled, That the presi- 
dent of the United States be requested to present to the nearest 
male relation of lieutenant WiLL1am Burrows, and to lieutenant 
Epwin R. M‘Catt, of the brig Enterprise, a gold medal, with 
suitable emblems and devices; and a silver meda/, with like em- 
blems and devices, to each of the commissioned officers of. the 
aforesaid vessel; in testimony of the high sense, entertained by con- 
gress, of the gallantry and good conduct of the officers and crew, in 
the conflict with the British sloop Boxer, on the fourth of Septeni- 
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ber, in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirteen. And 
the president is also requested to communicate to the nearest male 
relation of lieutenant Burrows, the deep regret which ‘congress 
feel for the loss of that valuable officer, who died in the arms of 
victory, nobly contending for his country’s rights and fame.”’ 

It is rare to find a character more distinctly defined. Hligh- 
minded men usually betray their predominant passion by a proud 
and repellent dignity of deportment. They manifest, by a cold 








and distant reserve, that they are not, as Shakspeare says, enume- 
rated in the roll of ordinary men. A certain jealous sense of this 
dignity prevents colloquial freedom, and renders their charac- 
ters inaccessible to all but those who aspire to their friendship. 
Lieutenant Burrows, with ail his habits of reserve, appears to have 
had nothing of this. He could accommodate himself to the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, and suspend the exercise of 
his darling passion when the season would not admit of its indul- 
gence. Atsuch times, by a happy mixture of humour and whim, 
he was able to extract amusement from the most painful and re- 
luctant duty. This was manifested in his conduct while enforcing 
the provisions of the embargo act. His higher qualities then 
availed him nothing, and he laid them aside. Those who fre- 
quented his society at that time beheld m him nothing but the 
amiable and facetious companion, abounding with original hu- 
mour and wit. As the hour of danger approximated, all these 
Jevities were thrown aside, and the hero was licft in Lis proper 
colours, sparkling and luminous. His orb, emerging from the 
light and sportive clouds that flitted over its disk, acquired, from 
the surrounding shadows of death, more majesty and grandeur of 
lustre. His heroism maintained a long and obstinate contest 
with the King of Terrors; and he was only cold and insensible to 
the charms of glory when he was, invested with the coldness and 


‘Imsensibility of death. 


It is to be lamented that no likeness of this distinguished offi- 
cer now exists. Our sensibilities on such occasions have a de- 
gree of vagueness and indistinctness, when such portraits are 
wanting. The mind, in cases like the present, labours to supply 
the defect, and to form for itseif a sort of sensible image; for we 
hever read of high and illustrious actions without associating them 


with a body. 
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CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—J//or. 


“ The Life and Memoirs of the late Major General Lee, second in command 
to General Washington, during the American Revolution.. To which are 
added, his Political and Military Essays. Also, Letters to and from many 
distinguished characters both in Europe and America:” Newyork 12mo. 
pp. 952; 1813. 

WE opened this volume with some degree of interest, expect- 
ing that the editor had probably collected additional information 
with regard to an officer who, from the high rank which he once 
enjoyed in our country, as well as from the peculiarities of his 
private character, is certainly a fine subject for the biographer. 
We were disappointed on finding that it is a mere republication 
of the memoirs printed in 1787. The revival of it however at this 
moment is very seasonable. With all the eccentricities, and we 
might perhaps add, the faults of general Lee, it is not possible te 
deny his pretensions to the title of an accomplished soldier and 
scholar: and in the present state of our military establishments, 
there are many young officers to whom the example of his studies 
and his life might be highly serviceable. Without attempting 
any analysis of a work which has been so long before the public, 
we shall content ourselves with transcribing one of the military 
assays, which is applicable to existing circumstances. 


ON THE COUP D’@ IL. 


“ It is the general opinion, that the coup d’@il does not depend, 
upon ourselves; that it is a present of Nature; that practice will 
not give it to us; in a word, that we must bring it into the world 
with us, without which the most piercing eyes see nothing, and 
we must grope about in utter darkness. This is a mistake: we 
have all the coup d’il in proportion to the degree of understand- 
ing which it has pleased Providence to give tous. It is derived 
from both; but what is acquired, refines and perfects the natural, 
and experience insures it to us. It is manifest from the actions 
and conduct of Amilcar, that he had it to a great and fine degree; 
for he possessed all the qualities requisite for it, and in the great- 
est point of perfection that perhaps ever any general carried them; 
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as may be remarked in the war of Eryce, and that of the rebels 
of Africa. 

Before I enter into the explication of the method that should 
be pursued to acquire this talent, falsely thought to be a gift of 
Nature, it is necessary to define it—The military coup d’ cil, 
then, is nothing clse than the art of knowing the nature ahd diffe- 
rent situations of the country where we make and intend to carry 
the war; the advantages and disadvantages of the camp and posts 
that we mean to occupy; as likewise those which may be favoura- 
ble or disadvantageous to the enemy. By the position of our 
army, and the consequences drawn from it, we may not only form 
with precision our designs for the present, but judge of those we 
may afterwards have. It is alone by this knowledge of the coun- 
try into which we carry the war, that a great captain can foresee 
the events of the whole campaign, and, if it may be so expressed, 
render himself master of them; because, judging from what he 
himself has done, of what the enemy must necessarily do, forced 
as they are, by the nature of the places, to regulate their move- 
ments to oppose his designs, he conducts them from post to post, 
from camp to camp, to the very point he has proposed to himself 
to insure victory. Such, in a few words, is the military coup 
d’ceil, without which it is impossible that a general shauld avoid 
falling into a number of faults of the greatest consequence. Ina 
word, there are little hopes of victory if we are destitute of what 
is called the coup d’ceil of war; and as the military science is of 
ihe same nature with all others that require practice to possess 
them in all the different parts that compose them, this which 1 
treat of, is of all others, that which requires the greatest practice. 

Philoj ce nen, one of the greatest captains that Greece produ- 
ced, and whom an illustrious Roman has called the last of the 
Grecians, had the coup d’ceil, in an admirable degree; but we 
ought. not to consider it as a gift of Nature, but as the fruit of 
study, application, and his extreme passion for war. Plutarch 
informs us of the method he used to enable himself to see with his 
own cyes, rather than those of other people, when he was at the 
head of armies. The passage deserves to be quoted. 

“ He willingly listened,” says the Greek author, “ to the dis- 
conrses, and read the treatises of the philosophers; not ail, but 
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only those which could aid him in his pursuit of yirtue; and of all 
the great ideas of Homer, he sought for, and retained those alone 
which could whet his courage, and animate him towards great 
actions: and of ajl other lectures, he preferred the treatises of 
Evangelus, called the tactics, that is the art of ranging troops in 
order of battle; and the histories of the life of Alexander; for 
he thought that language was of no further use than its reference 
to action, and that the only end of reading was to learn how to con- 
duct ourselves; unless we chuse to read merely to pass the time, 
or to furnish ourselves with the means of keeping up idle and 
fruitiess chat. 








“ When he had read the precepts and rules of the tactics, he did 
not trouble his head about seeing the demonstration of them by 
plans on paper, but made the application of them in the very 
scenes of action, and in open field; for, in his marches, he accu- 
rately observed the eminences and low places, the breaks and 
irregularities of the ground, and all the forms and figures which 
battalions and squadrons are obliged to take in consequence of 
rivulets, ravines, and defiles, which force them to close or extend 
themselves. In general, it appears, that Philopeemen had a very 
strong passion for arms; that he embraced war as a professica 
that gave greater play to his virtues; in a word, he despised all 
those as idle and useless members of the community, who did not 
‘apply themselves to it.” 

These, in abridgment, are the most excellent precepts that 
can be given to a prince, the general of an army, and every officer 
who wishes to arrive at the highest degrees of military rank. This 
is the only method; and, as the translator has very judiciously ob- 
served, renders the putting the precepts. into practice, on occa- 
sion, more easy than by studying the plans on paper. Piutarch 
accuses, and even severely censures Philopemen for having car- 
ried his passion for arms beyond the bounds of moderation. Mons. 
Dacier does not fail to chime in with him; but both the ene and 
the other, without well knowing what they say, have passed an 
unfair judgment on this great captain; as if the science of war 
was not immense, and did not comprehend all others in its vortex; 
and as if, to acquire a perfect knowledge of it, a long and labo- 
vious application was not necessary. Plutarch was no soldier, his 
VOL. IT R 
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translator less so; it escaped both the one and the other, that Phi- 
lopcemen was as learned as the greatest part of the Grecian gene- 
rals, and that he applied himself to the study of philosophy and 
history, so necessary for military men. Why, then, be offended that 
a man should apply and give himself entirely up to ‘the study of the 
sciences which have a relation to his profession? That of arms is 
not only most noble, but the most extensive and profound; conse- 
quently it demands the greatest application. What this great 
captain did to acquire the coup d’ceil, is extremely necessary and 
important for the command of armies on which depend the glory 
and safety of the state. 

There is no doubt but that tactics, or the art of ranging armies 
in the order of battle, of encamping and fighting them, is a most 
royal attainment. What could be the reason that Hannibal ranked 
Pyrrhus king of the Epirots, before Scipio, and immediately after 
Alexander, although the latter was certainly the ablest man? It 
was, doubtless, because the first excelled all mankind in this great 
part of war, although Scipio did not yield to him in this point, as 
he made appear at the battle of Lama. Hannibal was less prac- 
tised in this branch than the two others. Philopcemen saw that 
the study of tactics, and the treatises of Evangelus, were of no use 
to him, unless he joined to them the coup d’ceil, so necessary*to 
the general of an army. His method always pleased me, and it is 
what I have ever practised in my journeys, and in the camp; for 
we ought not to wait for the opportunity of war to acquire the 
coup d’ceil, but it may be learnt and obtained by the exercise of 
hunting. 

To attain this science, many things are necessary. Severe 
‘application to our profession is the basis: then a certain method is 
to be adopted: although that of this Grecian captain is good, I 
think I have improved upon it, or at least discovered that which 
the Greek author has omitted to teach us more particularly. We 
are not always at war, nor is it to be supposed that we can render 
ourselves able by expcrience alone, on which indeed the capacity 
of the greater part of military men in these ages is founded: it 
serves to perfect us, but is scarcely of any use unless the study of 
the principles accompany it; because, war being a science, it is 
impossible to make any progress without beginning with the study 
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ef the principles. Two ages of perpetual war would scarcely 
suffice to furnish lights for our conduct: from the experience of 
facts, this ought to be left to souls of an ordinary stamp, and more 
compendious methods be provided for great captains to mount to 
the summit of glory, without being indebted for it to the capacity 
of others, which is not always to be met with. It is, then, neces- 
sary to study war before we engage in it, and to apply ourselves 
incessantly after we are engaged in it. I have before said, that 
we are not always at war; and I may add, that armies are not al- 
ways drawn together in a body, or in motion. They are for six 
months at least quiet in winter quarters; and six months are not 
sufficient to form the coup d’ceil of war. It is true, that a great 
deal more is to be learnt in marches, in forages, and in the diffe- 
rent camps and posts which armies occupy: the ideas become 
more clear and capable to judge of, and reflect on, the country we 
see; but this does not prevent us from making use of it, by the 
assistance of good sense, on other occasions than when in armies; 
or from refining our judgment and eye, either by hunting, or on 
eur journeys:—this I can speak of from experience. 

Nothing contributes more to form the coup d’eil, than the 
exercise of hunting: for, besides giving us a thorough knowledge 
of the country, and of the different situations, which are infinite, 
and never the same, it teaches us a thousand stratagems and other 
things relative to war. But the principle is the knowledge of the 
objects that form the coup d’ceil without our being sensible of it; 
and if we practise it with this intention, we may, with the ad- 
dition of a very few reflections, acquire the greatest and most im- 
portant qualification of a general of an army. 

The great Cyrus, in giving himself entirely up to hunting, in 
his younger years, had the pleasure of it less in view than the de- 
sign of qualifying himself for war and the command of armies. 
Xenophon, who wrote his life, does not leave us in the least doubt 
on this head. He says, that this great man, on his preparing for 
war with the king of Armenia, reasoned upon this expedition as if 
the question had been of a party of hunting in a mountainous 
country. He explained himself thus to Chrysantes, one of his 
general officers, whom he had detached into the roughest parts. 
and the most difficult valleys, in order to gain the entrances and 
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issues, and to cut off all retreat to the enemy. “ Imagine,” says 
he, “ that it isa chase we are engaged in, and that it is allotted to 
thee to watch at the toils, whilst I beat the country. Above all, 
remember not to begin the chase before all the passages are occu- 
pied, and that those who are placed in ambuscade be not seen, lest 
they should frighten the game. Take care not to engage thyself 
too far in the woods, from whence thou mightest find it difficult to 
extricate thyself; and command your guides, unless they could 
indeed shorten the distances, to conduct you by the best roadg, 
which, with respect to armies, are always the shortest.” 

Whether or not Xenophon in his history of Cyrus, has run 
into romance in order to give us an abridgment of the military 
science treated historically, is a matter of no great importancey 
provided that all it contains relative to this science be just and 
solid. His intention is to convince us that hunting leads us to the 
knowledge of many things necessary to be known—that it is a 
becoming amusement, and extremely necessary to those who are 
either born to command or to obey; because it inures us to bear 
the fatigues of war, strengthens the constitution, and forms the- 
coup d’ceil; for an exact knowledge of a certain extent of country, 
facilitates that of others, if he but sees it in the slightest manner. 
It is impossible, although they are widely different, that there 
should not be some conformity betwixt them; and the perfect 
knowledge of one (says Machiavel in his political discourses) leads 
to that of another. On the contrary, those who are not tfained in 
this practice, have the greatest difficulty to acquire it; whilst the 
others, by a single glance of the eye, can ascertain the extent of a 
plain, the height of a mountain, the depth, breadth, and termina- 
tion of a valley, and all the circumstances of the nature of the 
different grounds to which they are accustomed by habit and ex- 
perience. I do not believe that any other author, than this I have 
quoted, has treated of this matter. The remainder is excellent: 
I shall beg leave to transcribe it. 

“ Nothing is more true,’ continues he, “ than what I here 
advance, if we may give credit to Titus Livius, and the example 
he presents to our eyes in the person of Publius Decius, who was 
tribune in the Roman army, commanded by the consul Cornelius, 
against the Samnitcs. It happened that this general suffered 
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himself to be pushed into.a valley, where the enemy might have 
pent him up. In this extremity, Decius says to the consul, ‘ Don’t 
you perceive yonder eminence, which commands the enemy? This 
is the post that alone can extricate us, if we do not lose a single 
moment in making ourselves master of it, as the Samnites have 
been so blind as to abandon it.’ But before Decius addressed him- 
self in this manner to the consul, he had discovered through the 
wood, a hill which commanded the camp of the enemy; that it was 
steep, and of pretty difficult access for heavy armed troops, but 
practicable enough to the light infantry. That the consul ordered 
the tribune to take possession of it with three thousand men that 
he had consigned to him; which having happily executed, the 
whole army retreated in order to put themselves in a place of 
safety. That he ordered some few of his people to follow, whilst 
there was yet some remains of daylight, in order to discover the 
passes guarded by the enemy, and those by which a retreat might 
be made; and he went to reconnoitre, disguised in the habit of a 
common soldier, that the Samnites might not perceive that it was 
& general officer who was on the scout.” 

“If we reflect,” continues Machiavel, “ upon what Titus 
Livius here says, we shall see how necessary it is for a good 
general to be able to judge of the nature of a country; forif De- 
cius had not possessed this talent, he would not have known how 
advantageous the possession of this hill must have been to the 
Romans; and he would have been incapable of discovering at a 
distance, whether it was of easy or difficult access. When, after- 
wards, he had made himself master of it, and when the point was 
to rejoin the consul, he would not have been able, at a distance, to 
discover which posts were guarded by the enemy, and those by 
which a retreat was practicable. Decius, therefore, must certainly 
have been very intelligent in these sort of matters; for otherwise 
he could not have saved the Roman army by possessing himself 
of this hill, and afterwards extricated himself from the enemy, 
who had surrounded him.” 

There are very few military men who are capable of draw- 
ing, trom an historical fact, such observations as these I have 
cited from Machiavel: the most consummate master in the pro- 
fession could do no more. Tam_not at all surprised at it; a pro- 
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found and well-digested study of history necessarily leads us to the 
knowledge of an infinity of things, which enables us to judge 
soundly and solidly of all. The study of politics, of which history 
is the basis, is a powerful means of perfecting our understanding 
and judgment. 

“ The political and military discourses of this author, on the 
decades of Livy, are an immortal work. I think them worthy the 
curiosity of all military men—of being attentively read and well 
digested. His life of Castruccio, one of the greatest captains of 
his age, though not very much known, is not less admirable. It is 
every where ornamented with curious and very instructive facts, 
and filled with military reflections and observations which few 
people are capable of making. So happy a turn had this man for 
the profession of arms (excepting his book on the article of war, 
which does not do him a great deal of honour, although it is pil- 
laged from Vegetius) he is admirable in all. He lived at a time 
when Italy was so agitated with trouble, intestine and foreign 
wars, that we must not be surprised if a man of sense and judg- 
ment, and learned besides, was equal to so noble a performance; 
because, as he was on the scene of action, he ‘had the means of 
obtaining the most excellent materials, and of conversing with 
efficers who had served in these wars.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The World before the Flood, a poem, in ten cantos; with other occasional 
pieces: by James Montgomery, author of the Wanderer of Switzerland, 
the Westindies, &c. ‘* Of one departed world, I see the mighty shadow.” 


Newyork: Eastburn, Kirk and Co. pp. 281. 18mo. 


Ir is difficult to give a lucid analysis of the principal poem in 
this collection. The author carries his fancy back to the Ante- 
diluvians, and creates an imaginary character, whom he denomi- 
nates Javan. A war is supposed to exist amongst the race of gi- 
ants, whom he states to have descended from Cain, and those of 
the Antediluvians who adhered to the faith and piety of their fa- 
thers. Javan, arecreant from the faith, deserted to the hostile 
camp; but, afterwards, smote by remorse, returns to the ranks of 
the faithful. | | 
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He was, from early infancy, enamoured with Zillah, the daugh- 
ter of the prophet Enoch. From Jubal he inherited the power of 
minstrelsey; and the author, availing himself of this science, indul- 
ges in several episodes. The giants surprise the bands of the 
faithful by night, and while they are on the eve of immolating 
them totheir sanguinary gods, Enoch is translated; and the Se- 
raphim, employed to guard the gates of Paradise, miraculously in- 
terfere, and preserve the little band. This is the main tissue of the 
piece, to which several dangling episodes are annexed, by way of 
ornament. Of these we will briefly mention the death of Adam 
and the curse denounced on Cain. 

Zillah, who entertains a lové for Javan, finds him, on his te- 
turn to the faithful, in her bower; while he is pouring his lovelorn 
laments on his harp, she, with true antediluvian politeness, runs 





away and leaves her lover in the lurch. Notwithstanding this 
flouting mark of her unkindness, when they are both condemned 
to be burnt to death, Zillah thought it would be too inexorable to 
retain her reserve any longer. She then freely avows her pas- 
sion for Javan, and an amicable contest ensues between these two 
wailing lovers, which shall be scorched by more serious flames 
than those of Cupid. Fortunately, in this very nick of time, they 
were both preserved, and, for aught we know, were lawfully mar- 
ried. 

If there is any interest or sympathy excited in the present po- 
em, all that we can say is, that we have not been fortunate enough 
to find it, after the most severe and indefatigable hunt. 

We have patiently gone through ten cantos, and at last closed 
the volume with that secret pride and exultation that we always 
feel when we are fairly acquit of adisagreeable drudgery. The work 
is of that kind of poetry that seems to preserve an intermediate 
state, neither pleasing or displeasing the reader, and leaves no emo- 
tion either of joy or sorrow at the end. It is too respectable to be 
strongly condemned, and yet without merit enough to be heartily 
applauded. 

To this poem are attached other iighter pieces, some of which 
are denominated Prison Amusements. We have no doubt that 
these would be amusements to those for whose benefit they appear 
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more immediately to be designed. This bird of Paradise does not seem 
to warble his native wood-notes wild with so much melody as he does 
when he sings from that cage which, in plainer phraseology, is de- 
nominated a jail. However, we heartily congratulate him on his 
liberty, although, we must confess, it has been done at the expense 
of his poetry. While he sings from his cage, his fancy, in the con- 
templation of green fields, and pleasant meadows, acquires a spright- 
liness, which evaporates, when he has no other prison-yard than the 
earth which we inhabit. 

Mr. Montgomery certainly appears to the best advantage when 
he substitutes real for imaginary sufferings. His feelings are his 
muses, and to them he is under much greater obligations than to his 
fancy. That the reader may judge for himself, we shall extract the 
following article, which will be a favourable specimen of the au- 
thor’s fancy. 

A. 


THE PLEASURES OF IMPRISONMENT. 
In two epistles to a friend. 
EPFSTLE I. 


You ask, my friend, and well you may, 
You ask me, how [ spend the day; 
Pll tell you, in unstudied rhyme, 
How wisely I befool my time: 
Expect not wit, nor fancy then, 
In this effusion of my pen; 
These idle lines—they might be worse— 
Are simple prose, in simple verse. 


Each morning then, at five o’clock, 
The adamantine doors unlock: 
Bolts, bars, and portals crash and thunder; 
The gates of iron burst asunder; 
Hinges that creak, and keys that jingle, 
With clattering chains, in concert mingle:: 
So sweet the din, your dainty ear, 
For joy, would break its drum to hear; 
While my dull organs, at the sound, 
Rest in tranquillity profound: 
Fantastic dreams amuse my brain, 
And waft my spirit home again: 
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Though captive all day long, ’tis true, 
At night Iam as free as you; 

Not ramparts high, nor dungeons deep, 
Can hoid me—when I’m fast asleep! 


But every thing is good in season, 
Idream at large—and wake in prison. 
Yet think not, sir, I he too late, 

I rise as early even as eight: 

Ten hours of drowsiness are plenty 
For any man, in four and twenty. 
You smile—and yet ’tis nobly done, 
I’m but five hours behind the sun! 


When dressed, I t6 the yard repair, 
And breakfast on the pure, fresh air: 
But though this choice Castalian cheer 
Keeps both the head and stomach clear, 
For reasons strong enough with me, 

I mend the meal with toast and tea. 
Now air and fame, as poets sing, 

Are both the same, the self-same thing; 
Yet bards are not cameleons quite, 
And heavenly food is very light; 
Whoever dined or supped on fame, 
And went to bed upon a name? 


Breakfust despatch’d, I sometimes read, 
To clear the vapours from my head; 
For books are magic charms, I ween, 
Both for the croichets and the spleen. 
When genius, wisdom, wit abound, 
Where sound is sense, and sense is sound; 
When art and nature both combine 
And live, and breathe, in every line; 
The reader glows along the page, 
With all the author’s native rage! 
But books there are with nothing fraught— 
Ten thousand words and ne’er a thought; 
Where periods without period crawl, 
Like caterpillars on a wall, 
That ail to climb, and climb to fall; 
While still their efforts only tend 


To keep them frem their jowrney’s end. 
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The readers yawn with pure vexation, 
And nod—but not with approbation. 

In such a fog of dulness lost, 

Poor Patience must give up the ghost; 
Not Argus’ eyes awake could keep, 
Even Death might read himselfto sleep’ 


At half past ten, or there about, 
My eyes are all upon the scout, 
To see the lounging postboy come, 
With letters or with news from home. 
Believe it, on a captive’s word, 
Althéugh the doctrine seem absurd, 
The paper-messengers of friends 
For absence almost make amends: 
But if you think I jest or lie, 
Come to York Castle, sir, and try. 


Sometimes to fairv land I rove: 
Those iron rails become a grove; 
These stately buildings fall away 
To moss-grown cottages of clay; 
Debtors are changed to jolly swains, 

Who pipe and whistle on the plains; « 
Yon felons grim, with fetters bound, 

Are satyrs wild, with garlands crowned: 
Their clanking chains are wreaths of flowers; 
Their horrid cells ambrosial bowers; 

The oaths, expiring on their tongues, 

Are metamorphosed into songs; 

While wretched female prisoners, lo! 

Are Dian’s nymphs of virgin snow. 

Those hideous walls with verdure shoot; 
These pillars bend with blushing fruit; 
That dunghill swells into a mountain, 

The pump becomes a purling fountain; 

The noisome smoke of yonder mills, 

The circling air with fragrance fills; 

This horse-pond spreads into a lake, 

And swans of ducks and geese I make; 
Sparrows are changed to turtle-doves, 

That bill and coo their pretty loves; 
Wagtails turned thrushes, charm the vales, 
And tomuts sing like nghtingales. 
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No more the wind through keyholes whistles, 
But sighs on beds of pinks and thistles; 

The rattling rain, that beats without, 

And gargles down the leaden spout, 

In light, delicious dew distils, 

And melts away in amber rills; 

Elysium rises on the green; 

And health and beauty crown the scene. 


Then by the enchantress Fancy led, 
On violet banks I lay my head; 
Legions of radiant forms arise, 

In fair array, before mine eyes; 

Poetic visions gild my brain, 

And melt in liquid air again! 

As in a magic-lantern clear, 

Fantastic images appear, 

That beaming from the spectred glass, 
In beautiful succession pass; 
Yet steal the lustre of their light 

From the deep shadow of the night: 
Thus in the darkness of my head, 

Ten thousand shining things are bred, 
That borrow splendour from the gloom, 
As glow-worms twinkle in a tomb. 


But lest these glories should confound me, 
Kind Dulness draws her curtain round me: 
The visions vanish in a trice, 

And I awake as cold as ice: 
Nothing remains of all the vapour, 
Save—what I send you—ink and paper. 


Thus flow my morning hours along, 
Smooth as the numbers of my song: 
Yet let me wander as I will, 

1 feel I am a prisoner still. 

Thus Robin, with the blushing breast, 
Is ravished from his little nest 

By barbarous boys, who bind his leg, 
To make him flutter round a peg: 

See the glad captive spreads his wings, 
Mounts in amomeat, mounts and sings, 
‘When suddenly the cruel chain 
Twitches him back to earth again, 
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-—-The clock strikes one—I can’t delay, 
For dinner comes but once a day, 

At present, worthy friend, fare well; 
But by to-morrow’s post I'll tell, 

How, during these half dozen moons, 

I cheat the lazy afternoons. 


EPISTLE II. 


In this sweet place, where freedom reigns, 
Secured by bolts and snug in chains; 
Where innocence and guilt together 
Roost like two turtles of a feather; 
Where debtors safe at anchor lie, 
From saucy duns and bailiffs sly; 
Where highwaymen and robbers stout, 
Would, rather tian bre.k in, break out: 
Where all’s so guarded and recluse, 
That none his hberty can lose; 

Her. each may, as his means afford, 
Dine like a pauper or a lord, 

And those who can’t the cost defray, 
May live to dine another day. 

Now iet us ramble o’er the green, 
To see and hear what’s heard and seen; 
To breathe the air, enjoy the liht, 
And hail yon sun, who shines as bright 
Upon the dungeon and the gallows, 

As on York minster or Kew palace. 
And here let us the scene review: 
That’s the old castle, this the new; 
Yonder the felons walk, and there 

The lady-prisoners take the air; 
Behind are solitary cells, 

Where hermits live like snails in shells; 
There stands the chapel for good people; 
That black balcony is the sieepte; 
How gaily spins the weather-cock! 

How proudly shines the crazy clock! 

A clock, whose wheels eccentric run, 
More Like my head than like the sun; 
And yet it shows us, right or wrong, : 
The days are only tweive hours long; 
Thougt captives often reckon here, 


Each day a month, each month a year. 
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There honest William stands in state, 
The porter, at the horrid gate; 

Yet noill-natured soul is he, 

Entrance to all the world is free; 

One thing indeed is rather hard, 

Egress is frequently debarred; 

Of ali the joys within that reign, 

There’s none like—getting out again' 
Across the green, behold the court, 
Where jargon reigns and wigs resort; 
Where bloody tongues fight bloodless battles, 
For life and death, for straws and rattles; 
Where juries yawn their patience out, 
And judges dream in spite of gout. 
There, on the outside of the door, 

(As sang a wicked wag of yore) 

Stands Mother Justice, tall and thin, 
Who never yet hath ventured in. 

The cause, my friend, may soon be shown 
The lady was a stepping stone, 
Till--though the metamorphose odd is-~ 
A chissel made the block a goddess: 

“ Odd!” did 1 say?—I’m wrong this time; 
But I was hampered for a rhyme: 
Justice at—I could tell you where— 

Is just the same as justice there. 


But, lo! my frisking dog attends, 
The kindest of four-footed friends; 
Brimfull of giddiness and mirth, 

He is the prettiest fool on earth: 

The rogue is twice a squirrel’s size, 
With short snub nose and big black eyes; 
A cloud of brown adorns his tail, 

That curls and serves him for a sail; 

The same deep auburn dyes his ears, 
That never were abridged by shears; 
While white, around, as Lapland snows, 
His hair, in soft profusion, flows; 

Waves on his breast and plumes his feet, 
With glossy fringe, like feathers fleet, 

A thousand antic tricks he plays, 
And looks, at once, a thousand ways; 
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His wit, if he has any, lies 
Somewhere between his tail and eyes; 
Sooner the light those eyes will fail, 
Than Billy cease to wag that tail. 


And yet the fellow ne’er is safe 
From the tremendous beak of Ralph: 
A raven grim, in black and blue, 
As arch a knave as e’er you knew; 
Who hops about with broken pinions, 
And thinks these walls his own diminions' 
This wag a mortal foe to Bill is, 
They fight like Hector and Achilles; 
Bold Billy runs with ail his might, 
And conquers, Parthian-like, in flight; 
While Ralph his own importance feels, 
And wages endless war with heels: 
Horses and dogs, and geese and deer, 
He slily pinches in the rear: 
They start, surprised with sudden pain, 
While honest Ralph sheers off again. 


A melancholy stag appears, 
With rueful look and flagging ears; * 
A feeble, lean, consumptive elf, 
The very picture of myself! 
My ghost-like form, and new-moon phiz, 
Are just the counter parts of his: 
Blasted like me by Fortune’s, frown; 
Like me twice hunted, rwice run down! 
Like me pursued, almost to death, 
He’s come to jail to save his breath! 
Sill, on his painful limbs, are seen 
The scars where worrying dogs have been; 
Sill, in his wo-imprinted face, 
I weep a broken heart to trace. 
Daily the mournful wretch I feed, 
With crumbs of comfort and of bread; 
But man, false man! so well he knows, 
He deems the species all his foes: 
In vain I smile to sooth his fear, 
He will not, dare not, come too near; 
He lingers—looks—and fain he would—-- 
Then strains his neck to reach the food. 
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Oft as his plaintive looks I see, 

A brother’s bowels yearn in me. 
What rocks and tempests yet await 
Both him and me, we leave to fate: 
We know, by past experience taught, 
That innocence availeth naught: 

I feel, and tis my proudest boast, 
That conscience is itself an host; 
While this inspires my swelling breasty 
Let all forsake me—I’m at rest; 

‘Ten thousand deaths, in every nerve, 
id rather surrer than DESERVE. 


But yonder comes the victim’s wife, 
A dappled doe, all fire and life; 
She trips along with gallant pace, 
Her limbs alert, her motion grace; 
Soft as the moonlight fairies bound, 
Her footsteps scarcely kiss the ground; 
Gently she lifts her fair brown head, 
And licks my hand, and begs for bread: 
I pat her forehead, stroke her neck, 
She starts and gives a timid squeak. 
Then, while her eye with brilliance burns, 
The fawning animal returns, 
Pricks her bobtail, and waves her ears, 
And happier than a queen appears: 
——Poor beast! from fell ambition free; 
And all the woes of LIBERTY; 
Born ina jail, a prisoner bred, 
No dreams of hunting rack thine head; 
Ah! mayst thou never pass these bounds, 
To see the world—and feel the hounds!— 
Still all her beauty, all her art, 
Have failed to win her husband’s heart; 
Her lambent eyes, and lovely chest; 
Her swan-white neck, and ermine breast; 
Her taper legs, and spotty hide, 
So sofily, delicately pied, 
In vain their fond aliurements spread, 
To love and joy her spouse is dead. 


But, lo! the evening shadows fall 
Broader and browner from the wall; 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—WALPOLE’S RICHARD THE THIRD. 


THE superiority of poetry over history, in producing perma- 
nent and general impressions, isin no instance more strikingly illus- 
tated than with regard to Richard the third.* His contemporaries, 
and the early historians of his reign, seem disposed to regard him 
as a prince of equivocal and mingled qualities, which was, probably, 
his true character; or to misrepresent him as the factious passions of 
the times dictated their applause or resentment. But when Shak- 
spceare, in order to give amore dramatic effect to his immortal 
scenes, and not, perhaps, without some view of gratifying the en- 
mity of Eiizabeth towards the family of Richard, chose to portray 
oniy the darker shades of his character, all the kindly doubts and 
the apoiogies for his vices, which the spirit of his age afforded, dis- 
appeared at once; and Richard the third now recalls to popular ima- 
gination no image but of the “ crooked back tyrant;” the monster, 
“ bloody, boid, and resolute;’? wio waded to the throne through 
the blood of iis nearest kinsmen. The harshness of this indiscrimi- 
mination, has at last excited the zeal of a generous de- 


nate conc 


fender, Horace Walpole, whose “ historic doubts” are intended as 
As is usual and natural on 
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A warning voice, like curfew bell, 
Commands each captive to his cell; 
My faithful dog and I retire, 

‘To play and chatter by the fire: 


Yet still this prospect o’er the rest 
Makes every blessing doubly blest; 


| 


a vindication oi Richard’s character. 


such occasions, the love of sustaining a kind of paradox has, per- 
haps, Jed the champion of Richard too far; but his defence is al- 
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Soon comes a turnkey with “ good night, sir!” 
And bolts the door with all his might, sir: 
Then leisurely to bed I creep, 

And sometimes wake—and sometimes sleep. 
These are the joys that reign in prison, 

And if ’'m happy ’tis with reason, 


That soon these pleasures will be vanished 
And I, from all these comforts, banishee!! 
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ways ingenious, and often conclusive; and if he does not succeed in 
completely refuting all the charges against Richard, he certainly 
proves that many of them are unfounded, and that others are only 
the exaggerations of party malevolence. In reading lately the His- 
toric Doubts, we were sufficiently interested to sketch a sort of ab- 
stract of Mr. Walpole’s argument, which, as it may, perhaps, sa- 


tisly those who have not access to his work, and tempt others to the 
perusal of it, we shall here copy. 

The crimes imputed to Richard are: 

First. His murder of Edward, prince of Wales, son of Henry the 
sixth; 

Second. His murder of Henry the sixth; 

Third. The murder of his brother George, duke of Clarence; 

Fourth. The execution of Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan; 

Fifth. The execution of ford Hastings; 

Sixth. The murder of Edward the fifth, and his brother; 

Seventh. The murder of his own queen. 

To which may be added, as they are thrown into the list to 
blacken him, his intended match with his own niece, Elizabeth, the 
penance of Jane Shore, and his own personal deformities. 

The truth of these accusations will be best conjectured by ta- 
king into view the character and circumstances of the times. 

The civil wars of that period were marked by a fierce and bloo- 
dy spirit of persecution, as well as a faithless treachery in all par- 
ties. The origin of the controversy between the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster was briefly this: On the deposition of Richard 
the second, his uncle, the duke of Lancaster, advanced a claim, 
which, though it might not have been just, was assented to by par- 
liament, and he became Henry the fourth. His son, Henry the fifth, 
succeeded him; and he was succeeded, in turn, by his son, Henry 
the sixth, who was marricd to Margaret of Anjou. During his 
reign, however, his title to the throne was disputed by the duke of 
York, who claimed, as being the descendant, by the mother’s side, 

from a duke of Clarence, second son of Edward the third; where- 
as Henry the sixth derived his title through a duke of Lancaster, a 
third, and therefore a younger son. of the same Edward. In their 
contests the duke of York was killed; but his son succeeded to and 


retrieved his fortunes; beat Henry the sixth, and was crowned Ed- 
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ward the fourth. Henry the sixth was taken and imprisoned, and 
Margaret was obliged to flee to the continent; but after repairing 
her losses, she landed, with her son Edward, to attack Edward 
the fourth; but they were beaten, and taken prisoners at Tewksbury. 
This Edward the fourth was the brother of Richard. 

On Edward the fourth’s death, Richard got possession of the 
throne to the exclusion of his nephew, Edward the fifth; but being 
opposed, and defeated by the earl of Richmond, the surviving male 
of the Lancaster party, the latter married Elizabeth, daughter of 
F gdward the fourth; and thus uniting, the two houses, came to 
the throne as Henry the seventh. 

It is therefore evident that Richard was overwhelmed and suc- 
ceeded by a rival party, whose interest it was to represent him in the 
worst possible light; and whose very safety on the throne depend- 
ed on the belief of his crimes. With these general impressions we 
shall proceed to examine the evidence of, 

First: His murder of Edward. 

Fabian, the oldest historian who gives an account of this trans- 
action, says, that after the battle of Tewksbury, young Edward, son 
of Henry the sixth, was brought prisoner to the presence of Ed- 
ward the fourth, and “after the king had questioned with the said 
sir Edwarde, and he had answered unto him contrary his pleasure, 
he then strake him with his gauntlet on his face, after which stroke 
so by him received, he was, by the king’s servants, incontinently 


33 


slain.”” The chronicle of Croyland, of the same date, says, the 
prince was slain “ultricibus quorundam manibus’—by “ some 
avenging hands,” without mentioning any names. Hall, a later his- 
torian, adds what had not yet been asserted, that the king “ thrust 
the prince from him; or, as some say, stroke him with the guantlet 
whom incontinently they that stode about, which were the dukes 
of Clarence and Gloster, the marquis of Dorset, and lord Has- 
tynges, sodainly murthered and piteously manquelled.” 

Hollinshed only copies Hall. 

Stowe reverts to Fabian’s story, which, he repeats, as the only 
one not founded on hearsay. Now Hall lived when the hatred of 
Richard prevailed in those who had conquered him, and it was de- 
sirable to blacken him. Whereas a cotemporary, Fabian, says the 


murder was committed by servants, a more probable supposition 
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than that the king’s own brother should dip his hands in blood i 
colliy; that brother too a brave man, who, at Tewksbury and Bos- | 
worth proved himself possessed of courage much above an as- 
sassin’s. ae | 

Second: The murder of Henry the sixth, Edwar’l’s father. 1 

On this charge Fabian says, “ that divers tales were told, but | 
the most common fame went that he was stricken with a dagger, : 
by the hands of the duke of Gloster.” yi 

The chronicle of Croyland says, “that Henry was found lifeless 
in the tower;”’ and adds, “ may God pardon and give time of repens 
tance to whomscever dared to lay sacrilegious hands on him;” not 
speaking positively; but Mr. Walpole seems to allow that he does 
allude to Richard. 

Hall says, “ Henry the sixth was now in the tower of London, 
spoiled of his life by Richard, duke of Gloster, to the intent that 
his brother, king Edward, should be clear out of all suspicion of 
secret invasion, as the constant fame ran, which murdered the said 














king with a dagger.” ft 

This charge, however, Mr. Walpole considers as wholly a mob PF | 
story—a mere Lancastrian falschood—for what possible interest 
had Richard to murder an old deposed and childless king, who did 
not stand in his way at all’ It is said he aspired to the throne. He 
therefore must have wished to preserve the appearance of deco- 
rum and purity, and could not commit a superfluous murder for 
no other reason but to please his brother: besides, if he had done 
this with such readiness, how came he afterwards to be so much 
embarrassed to kill his two nephews, whose deaths were much 
more important to him? 

Third: The murder of his brother Clarence. 

This charge Mr. Walpole sets aside, without quoting all that 
the old historians may say, because we have the bill of attainder of 
Clarence, by Edward the fourth, copied or reported by Stowe. Cla- 
rence’s crimes are there stated at length; he had joined the cause of 
Henry the sixth, and was therefore guilty of treason. Hali, Hol- 
linshed, and Stowe, do not say any thing of Richard’s share in his 
execution; on the contrary, they say that he opposed it. But the 
decisive proof is this: Edward the fourth being urged, on some 
occasion, to pardon a notorious criminal, exclaimed (alluding to 
Clarence) “ Unhappy brother! for whom no man would intercede; 
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yet ye all can be intercessors for a villain.” Thus taking upon him- 
self the criminality. 

Fourth: The execution of Rivers, Gray and Vaughan, and 

Fifth: The execution of Hastings; are facts which are admit- 
ted. he justification, or the palliation of them may be found in 
the spirit of the times, which sanctioned the destruction of his op- 
pone:ts by a successful rivai. As to | 

Sixth: The murder of his nephews, Edward the fifth, and the 
duke of York—it is doubtful whether they were ever murdered 
at all:—certainly not by Richard. 

The story rests wholiy on the authority of sir Thomas More, 
who has been copied by all the other historians. Now, More’s 
work is notoriously and grossly false in so many particulars, 
as to destroy its weight as evidence; and the chief circum- 
stance employed to give it credibility, that the facts were pro- 
babiy communicated to More by archbishop Morton, is of itself 
unfavourable, since Morton had not only violated his allegiance 
to Richard, but had been one of the chief instruments in de- 
throning him. More’s story is, however, incredible. He says, that 
on Edward the fourth’s death, his queen wrote to her brother, earl 
Rivers, who had charge of the prince at Ludlow, to bring him up 
to London, with a train of two thousand horse. Buckingham and 
Hastings immediately wrote to Richard, who was in the north, re- 
turning from a Scottish expedition, and the three suggested to the 
queen, that so great a force might give offence, on which she dis- 
pensed with it. Now the dates are very much against the probabi- 
lity of such a suggestion; and if More’s story be true, it was Buck- 
ingham who tempted Richard. But in fact, if it were true, Rich- 
ard’s conduct was natural. There was every appearance that the 
queen meant to surround the prince with her creatures, and govern 
in his name to the exciusion of Richard, who was the natural and 
lawiul regent. The dukes now came themselves to Northampton, 
arrested Rivers, and conducted the princes to London. Meanwhile 
the queen took her other son and the princesses to Westminster, 
as asanctuary. Her partisans even took up arms. During this 
tiine Richard was recognised as protector, without opposition, and 
by universal consent, as was indeed his right; and the duke of 
York, the second son, was demanded by Richard, and given up by 
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the queen, not, as More declares, and Shakspeare paints, with great 
and dreadful affliction, but without any reluctance, or, as the chro- 
nicle of Croyland says, the queen “ gratanter annuens, demisit pue- 





rum.’ The two princes were lodged in the tower. But the tower 
was at that time a royal palace (Henry the seventh’s queen soon 
after lay in there) and not as now,a prison for state criminals. 

The accusaticn that he charged his mother with aduitery, is 
equaily outrageous. That mother was living—her daughter, an 
elder sister of Richard, walked at his coronation; and her son was 
deciared by Richard his heir apparent; and how could he make 
the people believe that Edward the fourth, Clarence, and the 
duchess of Suffoik, were spurious, and ne alone legitimate. Be- 
sides, the first council he held after he came to the throne was at 
this mother’s house, and there remains in the Harleian MSS. a most 
affectionate letter of this same mother. Richard claimed and ob- 
tained the crown on better grounds—the invalidity of his brother’s 
marriage, he having before he married lady Grey, been contracted 
or married to lady Butler. This was admitted by the nobility, and 
Richard, as next heir, came to the throne, not merely without 
opposition, but af the solemn invitation of the three estates, as the 
parliament record since published fully proves. He was crowned 
regularly and quietly, and his accession resembles exactly the 
revolution which brought William the third to the throne; both 
cases being the exclusion of an illegitimate pretender, and the 
free election of a sovereign. 

More’s account of the murder is, that after his coronation, Rich- 
ard made a journey to York, and on his way thinking that his crown 
would be insecure while his nephews lived, he despatched a man to 
Brakenbury, lieutenant of the tower, with a letter, requesting him to 
put the children to death. Brakenbury refused with disdain. The 
king complained of this refusal to a page, and asked the page if 
he knew any one fit for such a deed. The page answered, that 
there was in a chamber without a man named Tyrrel (whom More 
says, Richard then made a knight) who would do for such an 
office. Tyrrel immediately received an order on Brakenbury to 
deliver up the keys of the tower for one night, went there, and 
with two accomplices smothered the children. Now this story is 
in the highest degree improbable. Would Richard en his journey 
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it credible; and the Chronicle of Croyland, written by an enemy of 
Richard, does not accuse him of the murder, but mentions the 
fears of their friends, that they would be destroyed; and this author 














mentions them as living at the time when More (who could then 
be only five years old himseif) declares they were murdered. 

Seventh: The poisoning his queen, and his intended marriage 
with his niece Elizabeth. 

The historian Buck says, that the queen was ina languishing 
condition, and that the physicians declared she could not live be- 
yond April; and he savs that he saw a letter from Elizabeth her- 
self of ardent affection for Richard. The Chronicle of Croyland 
says she died of a languishing distemper. Now if Richard meant 
to marry his niece, he would not have let her wait the slow decay of 
the queen. Richard too, declared his nephew his successor, which 
shows no thought of remarrying; and it was not till nine months 
after his son’s death, and when Richmond wanted to marry Eliza- 
beth, that Richard amused her with hopes 6®making her his queen. 

With regard to the alleged deformity of Richard, it seems te 
be a complete exaggeration. Philip de Comines, who is remark- 
ably free in speaking of every one, mentions the beauty of Edward 
the fourth, but says nothing of Richard’s deformity, though he saw 
them together. The countess of Desmond says that she had danced 
with Richard at a ball, that he was well made, and a good dancer. 

Dr. Shaw, in speaking to the people in favour of Richard, ap- 
pealed to them whether he was not the express image of his father’s 
person—a man neither ugly nor deformed. If Richard had been 
such a monster, Shaw could not possibly have dared to make this 
comparison. 

The truth seems to be, that Richard was slender and short, 
with a very comely face, but one shoulder a little higher than the 
other, which party spirit has magnified into deformity. Mr. Wal- 
pole thinks so, because, Ist, one of the historians, a party enemy of 
Richard too, describes him from ocular evidence, as being “ of 
short stature, with a short face, unequal shoulders, the right higher, 
the left lower,” which is not the description of a monster, and 

2nd. In two portraits of Richard, which Mr. Walpole gives, 
there is a tippet of ermine doubled round his neck, which seems 
intended to conceal some defect in that part of his person. 
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As to Jane Shore, Mr. Walpole doubts whether her penance 
was inflicted by Richard, and he cites an original letter of his in 
which she is treated with great lenity. 

On the whole, if we incline to suspect the testimony of Mr. Wal- 
pole, with regard to a favourite hypothesis, we may perhaps safely 
concur in the opinion of a very acute investigator of English 
history, Daines Barrington, who concludes his remarks on the 
laws of Richard with these observations: “ Richard the Third did 
not reign long enough to hold more than this session of parliament, 
and yet he hath obtained from most historians the character of a 
great legislator, from this very short and imperfect specimen of 
what rather he intended to do for this country than what he had 
really done, or had an opportunity of carrying into execution— 
Baker, in his Chronicle, commends much the laws of Richard the 
third, and says, that he took the ways of dcing a good king, if he 
had come ro be king by ways that were good. But he hath a 
much greater testimony in his favour, no less than lord Bacon, 














who says he was a good legislator for the ease and solace of the 
common freofile. I shall not mention in addition to these the autho- 
rity of Buck, who is a professed panegyrist. Tiere is certainly a 
sort of fashion (if I may be allowed the expression) which prevails 
at different times with regard to the characters of kings and great 
men. Richard hath generally been represented, both as a monster 
in person and disposition: if we may believe Buck and the countess 
of Desmond, he was remarkably genteel, and the best of kings and 
men. It will be probably right to steer between these extremes, 
and as far as relates to him as a legislator, the second and third 
chapters of this his only collection of laws will forever show, that 
he meant well (at least upon his accession) to the constitutien and 
hberties of the subject.”’ 
=. 
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THE FINE ARTS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In matters of taste, as in more important concerns, we deem ourselves 
bound by the rules of impartiality which we have prescribed for this journal, 
not to decline the insertion of any respectful remonstrance against our own 
sentiments, or those of our correspondents. Under this impression, we pub- 
lish the two following articles of a very different tendency, occasioned by an 
essay in our lastnumber With regard to the very polite terms in which the 
resolutions of the Society are conveyed, we car only express our satisfaction 
at perceiving, that the efforts of this journal to contribute towards the ad- 
vancement of the arts among us, have been approved by so respectable a 
body of artists. 


At a meeting of the Columbian Society of Artists, held on the 
fifth of January, 1814, the following resoiutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

WueErEas, the society has viewed with deep regret the in- 
crease of exhibitions of works of art, evidently tending not only to 
corrupt public morals, but also to bring into disrepute those exhi- 
bitions which experience has proved to be important in cultivating 
a chaste taste for the finé arts in our country; and 

Whereas, this society, consider all exhibitions at which both 
sexes cannot with propriety be admitted at the same time, to be 
highly indecorous, and have long since expressed their decided 
disapprobation of such exhibitions, therefore 

Resolved, that this society will use every honourable method 
to discountenance and check an evil which, if suffered to continue, 
wiil eventually prove extremely injurious to the encouragement 
of the arts. 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed to wait on the editor 
of The Port Folio, in order to express the cordial acknowledg- 
ments of this society, for the interest he has at all times taken in 
promoting a correct and chaste taste for the arts, and in a particu- 
lar manner for the insertion of an article in The Port Folio for 
January 1814, containing sentiments so refined, and expressed in 
language so forcible and correct, as, in the opinion of the socicty, 
to render it eminently calculated to benefit the arts, by preventing 
their prostitution to purposes the most ignoble. 

Rescived, that the committee be directed to request the pubs 
lication of these resolutions, together with the article to whicly 
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they refer, in the next Port Folio, and that they be authorised t 
have them republished in any manner they may deem proper. 

Mr. Murray, Mr. Melish, and Dr. Dorsey, were appointed te 
carry into effect the preceding resolutions. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

A FALSE * Lover of the Arts,’ in the last Port Folio, with stu- 
died repetition of uncourteous slander, has endeavoured to preju- 
dice those who have not scen the pictures of Danae and of Io 
against their authors. The moral character of these painters rests 
upon a foundation too well established to be injured by temporary 
misrepresentation or misguided zeal; and as to their works, those 
who see and judge for themselves will best appreciate their merit, 
It is true, that Wertmuller’s Danae has been admired by thou- 
sands of the most virtuous and enlightened part of the community; 
it is equally true that Rembrandt Peale’s Io, on the score of de- 
cency, is still less exceptionable. ‘ Excellent judges, men and 
women of strict morals have pronounced this painting elegant 
and decent, voluptuous but not lascivious, an honour to the painter 
and no disgrace to the sex.’ Milton’s Eve, Thomson’s Musidora, 
as well as the nymphs of Ovid, have furnished to many sober 
artists in Europe similar occasions of representing female beauty; 
nor have they ever injured the public morals, nor detracted from 
the reputation of Raphael, Titian, Corregio, Rubens or West. 
Iris. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—PROJECT OF A READING ROOM. 


Wiru the hope of exciting public attention to a plan now in agita‘ion for 
the establishment of a Reading Room, on a liberal footing, we insert the fol- 
lowing explanatory address, and add our best wishes for the success of a 
scheme highly honorable to the projectors, and eminently calculated to pro- 
duce important benefits to the community. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tue undersigned committee, appointed by a number of sub- 
scribers to a pian of a set of Reading Rooms, which they have it in 
contemplation to establish, now respectfully take the opportunity, 
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according to the instructions with which they were charged, of ad- 
dressing the public upon a subject so full of general interest. It is 
believed, that it will be only necessary to excite the attention of 
their fellow citizens, in order to appreciate the utility of a measure, 
which, upon a moment’s reflection, we are surprised should be at 
this day, for the first time, agitated, in a city holding so high a cha- 
racter as Philddelphia, in letters, and general information. Other 
cities, infants in age and size, have far outstripped us in the laud- 
able design of improvement, and have, with a careful and enlight- 
ened view, established these instructive schools, which, operating 
like the philosophic lens, coliect the light of learning and know- 
ledge to a focus, in a manner at once useful, instructive, and ele- 
A gant. The committee, without going into a detail of what instances 
ix our country furnishes, have the highest pleasure in being able to 
he point out the gratifying examples of Boston and Newyork, where 
such institutions have existed and flourished for years. Liverpool, 
in the old world, may be cited as another proof of what has beey 
done, wherever an enlightened policy directs the views of man, as- 
sociated for the all-valuable purposes of utility. These institutions, 
begun upon humble means, have gradually raised themselves into 
public estimation, and the lowliness of their original is only to 
be remembered, that it may be pleasingly contrasted with their 
present state. 

For the sake of trial, the plan of the proposed Reading Rooms 
will be begun as cautiously here, unless that fostering encourage- 
ment which the subject deserves, shail warm it into more extend- 
ed life. It is proposed to open two (and if sufficiently encouraged) 
three commodious chambers, in a suitable part of the town, for the 
purpose of commencing the plan. They shall be well warmed and 
lighted, from some convenient hour in the morning, until some 
seasonable hour in the evening. One of these chambers, in which 
there shall be no taiking or conversation, shall be appropriated to 
reading; in the other conversation shail be allowed, or any thing 
| else that shail come within the general arrangement. It is propos 
, sed as matters of primary importance, and as constituting the first 
objects of the association, to procure the chief gazettes of the uni- 
on, the different periouical publications, such as registers, reviews, 
statistical accounts, &c. To make these of their full importance . 
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and utility, the best maps, upon the largest scale, and in the most 
minute details, and the best geographies and gazetteers shall be fur- 
nished; together with national views or statements, and, in general, 
whatever concerns the politics, in an extended sense, of the coun- 
try, or its economy. 

Whatever plans, other than such as are thus detailed, which 
may suggest themselves to individuals, can be easily hereafter 
adopted, if it shall be found expedient; but the committee conceive 
that little obstacles shouid not prevent the general scheme—and 
that it is all important to make a beginning. The institution will 
be so completely under the control of the subscribers, that their 
#pinions and wishes can be easily effected. Every individual of the 
smallest experience must have Jearned, at least, how difficult it is 
to institute and arrange a new plan, for the prosecution of any par- 
ticular design; and every one should therefore reflect, that to hesi« 
tate, is in many instances to frustrate the most laudabie and benefie 
cial objects. Caution or hesitation can be of no particular benefit, in 
the present case, as there can be no step taken to involve any se- 
rious consequences; and a trifling subscription is all that can be 
recretted, if subsequent experience should create dissatisfaction In 
the breast of any individual. 

If the free communication of thoughts and opinions be, in a po- 
litical sense, one of the most invaluable rights of men, it is at the 
same time one of the most essential, and indeed the only mode of 
progressing in general improvement. The individual who con- 
fines himself to the mere and narrow compass of professional pur- 
suits, can never be a very valuable citizen nor a liberal thinker, 
Noenlightened views can direct his reflections to the noble econo- 
my of systems, and he will be a dreary naught among his fellow 
men. He may lift his eye, indeed, and physically direct its view, 
but its vacant glance will be lighted by none of those scenes, 
which constitute in every breast the chief value of existence. 
Hence the necessity of social intercourse, which must be either 
with the written or oral communications of men. The mere clo- 
setted recluse has been remarked in every age for the fallacy of 
his speculations, except in the demonstrative sciences—and man- 
kind are in general agreed, that such philosophers deceive both 
themselves and the world. Hence the necessity of an actual and 
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personal intercourse with men. It remains then to reflect up- 
on the most suitable mode of that intercourse; and it is thought 
none more eligible can be devised than the scheme of the Read- 
ing Rooms. No occasion, it is believed, can be found in which in- 
dividuals of such variety of pursuits can be so well brought toge- 
ther; and it is at least certain, that none such do often occur. Such 
opportunities should not therefore be passed by with indifference; 
opportunities, when the student feels himself exhilarated, and the 
tedium of his labours lightened, and a fresh vigour given to his 
mind; opportunities, when the man of business shakes off his cares, 
and indulges in pleasing but useful and liberal reading and con- 
versation. Here it is, that colloquial powers, which have been pro- 
nounced to be among the highest order of talents, first expand 
themselves, and lay the foundation of eloquence in the more pre- 
pared and continued exertions of public speaking. Here it is, that 
the errors of books, and the prejudices of inexperience, are shaken 
off, by a collision with individuals of practical information and pro- 
fessional knowledge. Here, finally, the mind receives a liberal 
turn, and an infusion of that useful activity, which the incidents of 
the day, and matters of public interest always excite. 

The committee, therefore, according with the feclings of the 
mecting that appointed them, think it impossible that any couid be 
more useful and agreeable, than the plan they have suggested. 
They wish to excite the attention and feelings of the public, and 
should experience a consolatory pride, if they could rank them- 
selves among the humble instruments of effecting its compiete 
success. The experience of all must have every day made them 
witnesses of the complaints of individuals, that no plan of the kind 
was in operation; and we find among our feilow citizens a general 
acknowledgment of its utility. 

It is therefore much to be desired that this general disposition 
may take a practical turn, and that individuals will not be siow to 
perform what they acknowledge ought to be done—especially 
when it can be effected with so little trouble and expense. 

ALEXANDER 5S. Coxe. 
Rosert H. Smiru. 
W. H. DitiincuHam. 
' T. F. Warton. 
Ricuarp C. Woon. 
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ANECDOTES OF MR. WEST, THE PAINTER. 


Turning over a London Magazine some time since, we observed a notice 
of our countryman Mr. West, which is worth transcribing. 


Wuen Mr. West was painting his Death of Wolfe, an he- 
roic picture which was treated in so novel a manner, the artist 
thought to conceal it until its completion. Archbishop Drummond, 
for whom Mr. West had before painted his Agrippina, accidentally 
came into the room, and was so greatly struck with that boldness 
of innovation which dressed an heroic action in modern attire, that 
after some questions of doubt as to its success, he went for sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and in less than an hour they were both in Mr. 
West’s painting-room. When sir Joshua came in, he expressed 
the greatest alarm for Mr. West’s reputation, warned him of his 
hazardous attempt, and told him the people of England would 
never be reconciled to heroes in coats and waistcoats. However, 
Mr. West said he would send for the archbishop and sir Joshua 
when the picture was completed, and if they condemned it then, 
it should go into his closet; but that he had determined to venture 
upon a picture which would speak to the meanest intellects, to 
show some illiberal critics, who had before accused him of pla- 
giary from old basso relievos, that he could paint from himself. 
When the picture was completed, Mr. West brought his friends 
to view it, according to his engagement; sir Joshua stood silent 
before it about a quarter of an hour, and then very liberally told 
Mr. West that the picture would not only succeed, but would 
open a new era in painting. 

Garrick offered to lie for Wolfe, but Mr. West refused his 
offer, upon the plea that, if the general were painted from the actor, 
the figure would inevitably be Garrick, and not Wolfe. 

Mr. West expresses himself highly thankful that his studies 
iN painting were unknown and unregarded as they were; for by 
that means he went to them without any of those prejudices which 
schools impart. When Mr. West went to Italy, so far was he 
from relishing the style of painting which then obtained there, that 
he saw and ridiculed its absurdities at once. At that time nothing 
was painted there but Madonas and children, with perhaps two or 
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three Cupids in the air; and in England, no characters in an heroic 
picture were represented in any thing else than Roman or Gothic 
armour. Even sir Joshua Reynolds, till after Mr. West’s time, 
never painted a portrait but in a fancy-dress. All this was altered 
by West’s Death of Wolfe; and it was for this style of painting, 
and not for his Regulus (the first picture Mr. West painted for 
the king) or his Agrippina, that France eulogized Mr. West 
when they gave him that sumptuous entertainment upon admitting 
dum a member of the National Institute. 





ENGLISH AND FRENCH COMPARED. 


Baron HorBercG, a Danish author, who wrote at the beginning of the last 
century, makes the following quaint comparison between the English and 
French nations. 


The French reason, but the English think most. The French 
have the most wit, but the English the best judgment. The French 
are showy in their clothing, the Engiish are plain. The French 
eat most bread, the English most meat. Both are warm, but the 
heat of the French is in the blood, that of the English is in the gall; 
hence the anger of a Frenchman is greater than the anger of the 
English, while the hatred of the English is of longer duration than 
a Frenchman’s. A Frenchman spends his means in decking his 
person; an Englishman thinks of nothing so much as his belly. A. 
Frenchman is governed by the fashion; an Englishman by his fan- 
cy. A Frenchman always goes with the stream; an Englishman 
against it. A Frenchman soon makes a friend, and soon dispenses 
with him; an Englishman is a long while making a friend, and 
keeps him long when he is made: the Englishman loses his friend 
by degrees; the Frenchman breaks with his friend all at once. The 
French honour their superiors; the English pay the most respect 
to themselves. The French are the best citizens; the English the 
best men. The French have the greatest latitude in their facul- 
ties, but the English excel them in the mind’s gifts: both of them 
frequently perform heroic actions, the French for the love of fame, 
the English for the love of virtue. The French seek reward in the 
apprebation of their countrymen, the English in the act itself. The 
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French, in common with other people, transgress the laws with the 








hope of escaping punishment; the English frequently transgress 
when they know that an escape is impossible. Whena Frenchman 
says I would willingly do so and so, if it were not for the law; the 
Englishman says, I would never have done this or that if there had 
not been a law against it. The Frenchman denies himself little; 
the Englishman still less. In his meat the Frenchman regards 
quality; quantity is the Englishman’s principal object. In his 
cookery, the Frenchman follows his fancy; the Englishman his pa- 
late... The French drink to quench thirst, or raise their spirits; the 
English for drinking sake The Frenchman believes previously 
to examination; the Englishman examines all before he believes 
any. The French women are very free in their manners, though 
their husbands are never jealous; the English women are still more 
free than the French women, though their husbands are mad with 
jealousy. The imagination in the French and English is extreme+ 
ly fruitful; but more orderly in the French than in the English, 
which frequently exceeds all bounds. The French mostly live 
cheerfully in care, want, and misery; the English have every thing 
in abundance, and yet seem to despise life. They need not be 
forced to go to the place of execution; their criminals go there 
laughing, singing, or jesting; and, if an executioner is not to be 
found, will hang themselves. 

Hence it is not strange that a great degree of hatred should sub- 
sist between two nations, whose minds and manners are so discord- 
ant. The peculiarity of the English character is manifest from 
this representation of circumstances not to be found elsewhere. But 
should any one object that I have exaggerated the virtues and vices 
ef the English, I reply that, in respect to a nation that observes no 
medium itself, it must be very difficult indeed far a writer to adopt 


a medium in describing their manners. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE ROSTRUM. 


WE may, we trust, without the imputation of flattery, congratu- 
late Mr. Ogilvie on the enlargement of the plan which he has 
adopted, and which promises to blend so much amusement with se 
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much instruction. Of late years, criticism has assumed a novelty 
of character which this gentleman, with the strictest propriety, de- 
nominates philosophical. Formerly the spirit of the author was 
suffered to evaporate in the consideration of particular passages, 
and he was condemned or admired by piece-meal. The whole 
mass of matter remained untouched, with the exception of 
those particular passages, and a man who should read a criticism 
of this character, would rise from the perusal with more profound 
ignorance of the work, than if he had never heard of its existence. 
To make this case more familiar, we will suppose that a variety 
of painters, in examining the works of a brother artist, should ac- 
quit or condemn on the principles of the anatomist. Thus, if the 
human body was the subject of their consultation, one would limit 
his attention to the hand—another to the foot, and so of all the 
subordinate members of the human body—while the human face 
divine, the point where the artist had condensed all his strength 
and skill, should never undergo any examination whatever. 

Mr. Ogilvie has favoured us with several most beautiful spe- 
cimens of.a criticism more enlarged and comprehensive. He 
considers, in the first place, the space which the author has at- 
tempted to fill up; or, in other words, what he has undertaken to 
accomplish. After this general outline, the question next arises, 
how far he has been successful—where he has failed, and where 
he has answered expectation. In this the various characters are 
considered—their actions and sentiments: how far they quadrate 
with the main design, where they fall short, and where they trans- 
cend the broad outline before given. The audience are put in the 
first instance, in possession of the standard of admeasurement, and 
they have a distinct and defined character of the whole work, of 
which he has undertaken the analysis. Far from fettering down 
our attention to particular passages, and condemning or approving 
in spiteful details, we are gratified by a whole-length portrait of 
the spectacle. 

We presume that it is unnecessary to say that Mr. Ogilvie’s 
enlarged plan of criticism meets our warmest approbation. What 
can be a more rational instruction or amusing entertainment for a 
polite audience, than to devote an hour to such an occupation. We 
will venture to say, that many would retire from such a lecture 
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with more just ideas of the author, and with a clearer comprehen- 
sion of his merits and defects, than they would derive from a con- 
sultation of his pages. They are taught to look with a more 
enlarged vision, and to pass by with a generous disdain, that little 
criticism, which, in mean and malignant minds, is usually con- 
verted into an engine of torture. In his main criticisms we cor- 
dialiy concur, and we will notice that his strictures on Junius, 
Marmion, the ballad of Leonora, and on Pope’s elegy on the 
death of an unfortunate lady, have our hearty acquiescence. He 
has not, in our opinion, been so successfu! in his analysis on Cato’s 
Soliloquy. For instance, He condemns this passage: 


* Or whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing afier immortality.” 


This he considers as tautologous. The ‘pleasing hope’ may be 
called the positive degree of the mind; the ‘ fond desire,’ the com- 
parative, and the ‘longing after,’ the superlative—all indicating 
different sensations, more vivid in proportion as the prospect of 
eternity approaches. Mr. Ogilvie considers these lines, 


*< Or whence this secret dread, this inward horror 
Of falling into naught,” 


as terms synonimous. Here the criticism appears to us inaccu- 
rate. All of us, for instance, have a natural dread of battle; but 
what man, in reading an account of an action, ever uttered a scream 
of horror; it is only in the hour of battle that he can be thus affect- 
ed. Dread is nothing but fear, of which horror is the climax. 


Again; Cato says, 


“*T is Heaven itself which points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man,” 


which Mr. Ogilvie deems synonimous. ‘ Eternity’ undoubtedly 
comprehends an ‘ hereafter;’ but does it thence follow that every 
hereafter must ex vi termini be an“ eternity?” 

Exactly of the same species of criticism, is his censure on this 


passage: 


“ The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds’ 
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Mr. Ogilvie contends, that ‘ the crush of worlds’ is ‘the wreck of 
matter;’ but will he venture to say,gthe ‘ wreck of matter is ne- 
cessarily the crush of worlds?’ This ‘ wreck’ is evidently a distinct 
thing, and the poet to show its extent expands the idea, and com- 
prehends in the ‘ wreck’ the dissolution of the universe. 

We have been more particular in reprobating these instances, 
because we think that this criticism savours too much of that 
compendious nicety, and lacks that comprehensive character that 
distinguish the other criticisms of this gentleman. 

We have cited these examples, because we wish to speak fairly 
and impartially; because we profess cordially to concur in his plan, 
and because we would not have the dignity of analytic criticism de- 
based by punctilious and scrupulous niceties. All his other examples 
are noble specimens; the artist displays the whole architecture at 
one view, and does not confine our attention to the flaws discerni- 
ble in a single block of the marble. Even if the criticism were 
correct, it is unworthy of Mr. Ogilvie’s attention in the sweeping 
range which he takes of the author, and serves to impair its general 
effect. How much more forcibly may we urge this objection when 
the criticism is, as in the above instances, incorrect! 

The general scope, and characteristics of the author, are ob- 
jects only worthy of a genius like the orator’s. He has given ample 
evidence that he is capable of illuminating the brightest passages 
of the most admired poets, and of bringing out their various beau- 
ties in a prouder relief. 

In a day like the present, when the radies politica seems to 
have eaten into the core of private life, it is with cordial satisfac- 
tion that we felicitate the public, that there is at least one place 
blending instruction with amusement, where our political antago- 
nists may repose upon their weapons, and for a season forget 
that they ever were enemies. Scrupulously has the orator avoided 
this ground; he is neither a federal or democratic admirer of 
Walter Scott. 

There is scarcely any valuable institution, either literary or 
charitable in the United States, whose utility he has not illustra- 
ted, and whose funds he has not improved. These are some of 
the strong claims of this gentleman to public patronage, to which 
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we will add, that his lectures are embellished with the charms 


of fancy, and enforced with the energy of eloquence. At a time 
when criticism assumes a character so high and imposing, it 
becomes especially important that the just principles of this art 
should be known, illustrated, and more generally defined. 

A. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Mr. OLpscuoo., 

I mer lately an amusing’ work, published at Paris in the year 
1811, called “ Paris, Versailles, et les provinces au 18me siecle;” 
and as you devote a page occasionally to French literature, I have 
transcribed two or three anecdotes, which are at your service. 

Yours, &c. D. 


Mapame Gen is, in her delightful little book, Souvenirs de 
Felicie, relates some pleasant anecdotes of the count d’ Auterroche, 
whose youthful heroism, and high-minded sense of honour, remind 
one of the days of ancient chivalry. Yet this gallant soldier, 
bred up in camps, was totally ignorant of life, and had hardly an 
idea of a crime beyond the violation of military duty. One of his 
men had been in the practice of assuming the dress of a mendicant 
friar, and of thus defrauding the church of charity intended for its 
poor. Being detected in this impious sacrilege, the reprobate was 
thrown into prison. The count, who was at that time a captain in 
the guards, went, in a great passion, to see him. “ Wretch,”’ said 
he, “ do you not know what an unpardonable crime it is to put of 
said the soldier; “and therefore I 
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your uniform?” Yes, sir,’ 
always kept it on wnder the frock.’’—* Oh, that is another matter: 
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if this be really the case you shall be liberated immediately! 

M. de Laverdy, comptroller-general, at the first levee he at- 
tended after his preferment, was extremely anxious to show his 
gratitude to the king; and had taken great pains to prepare him- 
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self to answer, without hesitation, any question that might be put 
to him in regard to the finances. The king made a full pause be- 
fore him: “Pray,” said his majesty, “ are not the fixtures of the 
comptroller’s office gi/ded?”? The poor count was bewildered—he 
had never thought about such a trifling subject; and, with much 
confusion, acknowledged he did not know. ‘This scene was not 
Jost on the courtier next him, who happened to be the Venetian 
ambassador, and he determined to answer with readiness any ques- 
tion, however frivolous. “Can your excellency tell me,” said 
Louis, “ how many members your council of a hundred consists of?” 
“ Of ten,” replied the precipitate envoy. The monarch moved on, 
and seemed thankful for an unembarrassed answer, to whose 
meaning, like that of his own question, he had never in the small- 


est degree attended. 


—- 





“ What is the reason,”’ said the old marquis of F to his 
young wife, “that you can’t enjoy my company at home, instead 
of running abroad; ought we not tobe one person?” “ Ohyes,” said 
the lively brunette, “ we certainly are so—and I hate solitude.” 
The count de Merle, a man of very little estimation in society, 
and still less as a man of talents, was, by some unaccountable acci- 
dent, sent as a minister to Portugal. Being told that at his present- 
ation he must address some flattering compliments to the king, 
he ordered his secretary to prepare him .something for this pur- 
pose, and, above all, to make it very short, as his memory, from 
want of practice, was very treacherous. The adulatory lines were 
accordingly made as laconic as possible; yet it appeared that the 
count had not belied his memory, for in the whole journey from 
Paris to Lisbon, all his efforts to fix them there proved ineffectual. 
The address, however, being indispensable, necessity reduced him 
tothe expedient of having it written off, in large characters, and 
sewed in his fas. Pleased with this ingenious contrivance, our ambas- 
sador boldly presented himself at the audience chamber: but the eti- 
quette of this unpolished court quite dashed his fine prospect; for 
hardly had he begun, after a profound bow, to open his mouth with, 
“ Sire,’ &c. when the king, according to custom, courteously de- 
sired him to cover his head. ‘The ambassador, thinking himself 
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misunderstood, began again, with “Sire, 
had reasons to wish a good understanding with France, insisted 


”” when the king, who 





that the count should not so far demean himself as to remain un- 
covered. De Merle was forced to submit; but so much chagrined. 
was he at this untoward occurrence, that he could not utter a sin- 
gle word; and the next day wrote home, that nothing could be ex- 
pected from this savage government. Hostilities followed soon 
after. 

The sexton of the imperial church at Berlin, who had great pre- 
tensions to clerkship, one day wrote to Frederick the following letter: 

“ Sire—I have to inform you, 1. That there is a great defici- 
ency of books of psalms for the choir. 2. That there is no wood to 
warm the church; and 3. Your majesty is informed that the bal- 
cony on the river, immediately behind the church, threatens every 
day to tumble down. ScHMIDT.” 

Frederick answered immediately: ' 

“JT inform Mr. Schmidt, 1. That they who want to sing may 
buy books. 2. That they who find themselves cold may get wood. 
5. That the balustrade on the river is no concern of his; and, 4. 
‘That I want no further correspondence with him.” 


eetenel 


The pious Mr. D 


place of one he had turned off, mentioned, amongst other instruc- 





» engaging a servant the other day, in 


tions, that he must attend the family prayers every evening. This 
the poor fellow by no means relished, and, at first, absolutely refu- 
sed; but at length observed, that as his master would no doubt have 
an eye to it in the account of wages, he had no great objection to 
make an experiment, it being perfectly understood that he should 
at any time have liberty to quit. 
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Camp on the Pedee, December 29, 1786. 
GENERAL 





’ 
Dear Sir—Your letter respecting colonel Drayton overtook 


me at Philadelphia, and I have been making inquiry after him 
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ever since I have been in this country; but have not had the plea- 
sure to learn the least intelligence of him. Should I hear of him 
hereafter, I shall be happy to render him every service in my 
power. 

When I left the northern army I expected to find in this de- 
partment a thousand difficulties to which I was a stranger in the 
northern service; but the embarrassments far exceed my utmost 
apprehension, nor can I find a clue to guide me through the com- 
plicated scene of difficulties. 

I have but the shadow of an army, without clothing, tents, 
and provisions, except what is provided by daily collections. It 
is also withont discipline, and so addicted to plundering, that the 
utmost exertions of the officers cannot restrain the soldiers. Nor 
are the inhabitants a whit behind them. ‘The whigs and tories 
pursue one another with the most relentless fury, killing and 
destroying each other whenever they meet. Indeed a great part 
of this country is already laid waste, and in the utmost danger of 
becoming a desert. The great bodies of militia that have been 
in service this year, employed against the enemy and in quelling 
the tories, have almost laid waste the country; and so corrupted 

the principles of the people, that they think of nothing but plun- 
dering one another. 

There are great parties prevailing in this state, and its policy 
is much distracted by it, and injures the service not a little. — 
Nothing can be more pernicious, as it greatly weakens the pow- 
ers of government, already too feeble to manage a people so rude 
in their manners and so extensive in their settlements. All seem 
to be striving to see who shall be the greatest man. ———— Is 
at the head of one party and of the other. A third order is 
rising into being called the Board of War, and seem to be friends 





to neither of the others. Colonel! ---, formerly dismissed the 
army for cowardice, is at the head of the board. The Lord knows 
how I shall manage with all those great and mighty men. I shall 
endeavour to treat all with civility, and observe a just mean be- 
tween haughtiness and mean condescension. If this will not pro- 
cure me their friendship I must go without it. 

I had not the pleasure of seeing any of the gentlemen you 
wrote to, but forwarded your letters on my first arriving in the 


State. 
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Generai Leslie is arrived at Charleston, and is on his way to 
join lord Cornwallis at Camden. The greater part of our force 
is at this place; the rest is with general Morgan, on the west side 
of the Catabaw, near where Broad river forks. His force is about 
one thousand or twelve hundred men, one half horse and the other 
foot, part militia and pari regular troops, near an equal number 
of each. What the enemy may attempt I know not; but it is cer- 
tain we have it’ not in our power to attempt any thing at all, or 
at least nothing but some little partisan strokes. 

I bee my compliments to the gentlemen of your family, &c. 


Camp on the river Pedee, Deeember 31, 1780. 
GovERNOoR JEFFERSON. 

Sir—Since I wrote your excellency last, I have taken an en- 
tire new disposition with the army: one part is with me on this 
river, about eighty miles from Charlotte, and the other is with 
general Morgan, on Broad river, on the west side of the Catabaw, 
about sixty miles from Charlotte. The state of the provisions, 
as well as many other reasons, rendered this measure necessary. 

Lord Cornwallis continues in the neighbourhood of Camden, 
and general Leslie is arrived at Charleston, and on his way to 
join his lordship. What they will attempt upon a junction of 
their force is difficult to tell, nor have I it in my power, for want 
of hard money, to get the smallest intelligence. I have given 
your excellency such a full state of this department in my for- 
mer letters, and of the distress and sufferings of your troops in 
particular, that I will not pain your humanity by a repetition. 

Since my last the Cherokee Indians have committed some 
depredations upon the frontiers, and the militia have assembled 
and gone against the lower tewns; but with what force I am not 
able to say. 

or the aid of the quartermaster general’s department, I 
have found it necessary to draw on your excellency for one hun- 
dred and three thousand eight hundred and four continental 
dollars, in favour of Mr. Patrick St. Lawrence, which I beg you 
to give order for the payment of. 

VOL. Ill. ¥ 
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I am anxious to hear what measures your assembly are taking 
respecting the several matters contained in the requisition which 
I laid before them. 

I am, &c. 
Camp en the Pedee, December 31, 1780. 
Governor LEE. 

Sir—I am favoured with your excellency’s letter of the 9th 
instant, which came to hand but a day or two since. 

I hope the assembly will consider the distress that this army is 
in, and give it as early relief as possible. Itis unfortunate for the 

public that the business of the two great departments in which they 
are so deeply interested, legislation and the army, cannot be made 
to coincide better. But the pressing wants of the army cannot 
admit of the slow deliberation of legislation without being subject 
to many inconveniencies; nor can a legislature with the best inten- 
tions always keep pace with the emergencies of war: and thus the 
common interest suffers from the different principles which in- 
fluence and govern the two great national concerns. I fear this 
is the present situation of things. The wants of the army are nu- 
merous and pressing, and without speedy relief the public will suf- 
fer not a little. My anxiety to avoid it, if possible, Ll hope will be 
-my apology for being so importunate with your state to comply 
with my requisition. 

Inclosed I send your excellency a copy of an address from the 
officers of the Maryland line respecting the officers of the state 
regiment. The merit and long services of those officers entitle 
them to every consideration from the legislature that justice or 
policy will warrant, and I hope the feelings of soldiers will apolo- 
gize for the address of the officers. It 1s addressed to me; but I 
conceive it can only be meant through me to the state. 

Different walks and different employments in life naturally beget 
different modes of thinking. The citizen cannot always feel justly 
for the soldier, nor the soldier for the. citizen; but policy as welias 
generosity should induce each to think charitably of the other. 

I foresee the greatest degree of confusion will arise in your 
line. if the state regiment is continued in service upon its present 
footing. However prejudicial it may be to the private interest af 
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the officers to leave the service at this time, I am persuaded 
their pride and resentments will influence them to such a determi- 
nation, providing they are reduced to the disagreeable alterna- 
tive of taking such measures or submitting to the command of 
the officers of the state regiment. To avoid disagreeable com- 
motions that may arise either from mistake or prejudice, it is 
often good policy to relax in the exercise of matters of right, 
when it can be done without injuring the honour or interest of 
rovernment. ’ 

Perhaps this may be one of those cases wherein the state will 
find it their interest to adopt this policy. 

I would beg leave to suggest to your excellency the pro- 
priety of drafting the privates in the state regiment into the 
continental regiments and of recalling the officers. I am con- 
fident the public interest will be greatly promoted by the measure. 
But if this cannot be agreed to, I wish your excellency to satisfy 
the officers, that it is not the intention of the legislature, as I am 
persuaded it cannot be, to incorporate the officers of the state re- 
giment into the continental battalions. This will go a great way 
towards reconciling them to the inconvenience of submitting to 
their present command. _ 

The 1eziment is not yet arrived in camp; and I shall endeavour 
to employ it upon some separate service, until I can know your 
excellency’s pleasure in the matter; which I hope you will com- 
municate as soon as possible, as the longer the affair is suspend- 
ed the more disagreeable consequences will follow from it. 

I am sorry it is not in my power tu comply with your excel- 
lency’s request respecting colonel Luke Maroury, he being a pri- 
soner of war in the northern department. His excellency general 
Washington would think it a very improper interference, as it 
would beget jealousy and discontent in all the prisoners remain- 
ing in captivity should I exchange colonel Marbury in the way 
you propose. 

Should general Washington think proper toe direct what you 
recommend, I shall most readily agree to any thing that can con- 
tribute to the relief of your friends in captivity. But without 
his approbation I should not think it advisable to venture upon 
the measure. 
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General Smail wood 's yone to Maryland, to whom 1 beg leave 
to refer your excellency for further particulars respecting the 
state of this department. 

I am, with great respect and csteem, &c. 


---— - +S 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL OGLETHORPE. 
(From M‘Call’s History of Georgia.) 


James Epwarp OGLeTruorps, was the son of sir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe, of Godalmen, in the county of Surry, licutenant-colo- 
nel of the duke of York’s troop of the king’s horse-guards, a major- 
general of the army, and a member of parliament, by Eleanora, his 
wife, daughter of Richard Wall, of Ragane, in Ireland. He was 
born in the parish of St. James’s, the twenty-first of December, 
1698:* his father, and two of his brothers being in the army, he was 
educated with a view to that profession, which he afterwards em- 
braced. He was appointed an ensign in 1711, and in 1713 per- 
formed duty with that rank, at the proclamation of the peace at 
Utrecht. He was promoted to a captain-lieutenancy of the queen’s 
guards in 1715: he afterwards employed himseif in acquiring the 


* In 1707, a pamphlet was published in England, entitled Frances Sha/- 
toe’s narrative, containing an account of her being a servant in sir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe’s iamily; and with all the illiterate simplicity of her station, 
states, that the pretended prince of Wales was sir Theophilus’s son; that she 
was sent to France, and barbarously used, to make her turn papist and nun, 
in order to prevent a discovery, but she made her escape to Switzerland, and 
from thence returned to England. She says, “ Ann Oglethorpe told me that the 
first pretended prince of Wales died of convulsion fits, at the age of five or six 
weeks; but her mother had a little son some days older than the prince, and 
her mother took her little brother James, all in haste, and went to London; 
that her little brother and the prince were both sick together; and her little 
brother died, or was lost, but that it was a secret between her mother and 
queen Mary.” It is something extraordinary, if true, that there is no record 
of Oglethorpe’s birth on the parish register, in conformity with a long esta- 
blished custom of Great Britain; and Iam indebted to the Encyclopedia Per- 
thensis, and the journal of a private gentleman in Georgia, where his birth- 
day was celebrated for the date which I have inserted. 
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art of war, under the famous prince Eugene, and other eminent 
commanders. He was patronised by the dukes of Argyle and 
Marlborough, by whose commendations he acted as secretary and 
aid-de-camp to the prince, though at an early period of life, and 
stored up much useful knowledge. It was said that he was offered 
some preferment in the German service, where he might have ac- 
quired the station which his companion, marshal Keith, afterwards 
obtained: but with a man of his sentiments, the obligations due to 
his country, and the services it required, were not to be dispensed 
with. 

From the time of prince Eugene’s campaigns, the pacific dis- 
position of the powers of Europe, prevented the exercise of Ogle- 
thorpe’s military talents for a considerable time: at length a field 
was opened in the western world, where he had an opportunity of 
displaying them, and giving evidence of the feelings of his heart. 

He was appointed colonel of a regiment the twenty-fifth of Au- 
gust, 1737, with the rank of general and commander in chief over 
all the king’s forces in Georgia and Southcarolina. It is said that 
he commanded the first regular force that was ever stationed in 
America, and that he was the first general to whom a chief com- 
mand had been given over two provinces. He was appointed briga- 
dier-general in the British army the thirtieth of March, 1745, and 
mayjor-general, the thirteenth of September, 1747. He was elect- 
ed member of parliament for Haslemere, in Surry, in 1722, 1727, 

734, 1741, and 1747; and during that period many regulations in 
the laws of England, for the benefit of trade, and the public weal 
generally, were proposed and promoted by him. In 1728, finding 
a gentleman, to whom he paid a visit in the Fleet prison, loaded 
with irons, and otherwise barbarously used, he engaged in a phi- 
lanthropic inquiry into the state of the prisoners and jails in En- 
gland; where, upon investigation, facts disgraceful to humanity 
were developed. He moved, in the house of commons, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire into the state of the prison- 
ers confined in the jails of Great Britain. A committee was ac- 
cordingly appointed, and Oglethorpe who was its chairman, report- 
ed, in 1729, several resolutions, which induced the house to at- 
tempt a redress of many flagrant abuses. 
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Oglethorpe suggested a project for the consideration of a num- 
ber of gentlemen, principally members of parliament, who lately 
had occasion to observe the miserable condition of prisoners con- 
fined in jails for debt: moved with compassion for their relief, they 
judged that if they were settled in some of the new colonies in 
North America, they might, instead of being a burthen and dis- 
grace, be made beneficial to the nation. 

On the fifteenth of July, 1732, he was vested with the functions 
of governor of Georgia, and in the ten succeeding years he cross- 
ed the Atlantic ocean six t'mes, without fee or hope of reward, to 
forward his laudable design of settling the province. When he 
returned to Englanc,.for the last time, in 1743, he took with him 
an Indian boy, son of one of the chiefs, who received a pretty libe- 
ral education, and returned to Georgia a polished man; and when he 
went into the Creck nation, consider@ble expectations were enter- 
tained from his influence in planting the seeds of civilization 
amongst his countrymen; but he soon returned to his native habits. 

General Oglethorpe, complimented colonel Noble Jones with 
his portrait in a neat frame, representing his Indian pupil standing 
by his side reading: it was lost when Savannah was captured by 
the British forces in December, 1778. 

In 1745, he accompanied the duke of Cumberland into Scotland, 
wich was his last military expedition. On the twenty-ninth of 
Au ust, 1744, he married Eliza,* daughter of sir Nathan Wright, 


baro..ct, an heiress. 


* Verses enclosed to a lady in Charleston, soon after Og lethorpe’s mar. 


riage; wi0 inquired when he would return to America: 


“ The fairest of Diana’s train, 

For whom so many sigh’d in vain, 

Has bound him jin her silken chain, 
From whence he’ll ne’er get loose again. 


“ The son of Jove and Venus knew, 
Who bravely ‘ought, could nobly wos, - 
Aid howsoe’e he dared in fight, 

Was fore’d to yicid to lovely Wright 


* Both charming, graceful, equal, fair, 
Love glo.y'-g 1 +o bright a pair; 
Foviure end Nature bul t'.er, 
ITave left no vacant wish for either. 
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At the commencement of the American revolution, general 
Oglethorpe being the senior officer of sir William Howe, and now 
grown oldin military fame without sullying his laurels, had the pri- 
or offer of the command of the forces appointed to subdue the co- 
lonies. He agreed to accept the appointment on condition the mi- 
nistry would authorize him to assure the colonies, that justice 
should be done them. His proposal at once appeared the result 
of humanity and equity; he declared, that “ He knew the people of 
America well; that they never would be subdued by arms, but that 
their obedience would ever be secured by doing them justice.’’} 
A man with these ideas was not a fit instrument for the designs of 
the British government: he was, therefore, agreeably to his own re- 
quest, permitted to remain at home, where he was a quiet specta- 
tor of the folly of his country, through a seven years war with the 
colonies. 

General Oglethorpe passed the eve of his life in easy retire- 
ment, at the seat of his wife, at Grantham hall, in Essex, where he 
died the thirtieth of June, 1785, in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age. He had been seventy-four years in the British army, and at 
his death he was said to have been the oidest officer in the king’s 
service. His moderation, and the simplicity of his whole deport- 
ment, his prudence, virtue, delight in doing good, real regard to 
merit, unaffected simpiicity in all his actions, great knowledge and 
experience, generous care and concern for his fellow creatures, his 
mercy and benevolence, will admit of but few parallels in the histo- 
ry of human life. 

More can be said of general Oglethorpe, than of the subject of 
any other prince in Europe: he founded the province of Georgia, in 


** He, noble, generous, and brave; 
She ali the virtues wise men crave, 
With manly judgement too beside, 
As e’er made hero happy bride. 


‘Help, youths and virgins, help to sing, 
The prize which Hymen now does bring: 
I too my feeble voice will raise; 

Fo name but Oglethorpe, is praise.” 


¢ British Annual Register 
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America; he lived to see it flourish, and become of consequence to 
the commerce of Great Britain; he saw it ina state of resistance, 
and at length beheld it independent of its mother country; and o! 
great political importance in one quarter of the globe. 


POLITICAL STATE OF CANADA. 


The picture of the political state of Canada, given by Mr. Heriot, whe 
resided there several years in an official capacity, and has published his 
“* Travels in Canada,” will be interesting at the present moment. 


Previous to the year 1660, the influence of law was altogethe: 
unknown in Canada. ‘The authority was entirely military: and the 
will of the governor, or of his lieutenant, was submitted to without 
ever being questioned. The sole power of bestowing pardon, of 
inflicting punishment, of distributing rewards, of exacting fines, 
was vested in him alone. He could imprison without a shadow oi 
delinquency, and cause to be revered as acts of justice all the 
irregularities of his caprice. 

In the year mentioned above, a tribunal, to decide definitively 
on all law-suits of the colonists, was established in the capital. 
The coutume de Paris, modified by local combinations, formed 
the code of these laws. 
of the British, it was divided into three military governments. At 
Quebec, and at Three Rivers, officers of the army became judges 
jn causes civil as well as criminal. These important functions 
were, at Montreal, committed to the better order of inhabitants. 
An equal want of legal information appears to have been the lot of 
all parties: and the commandant of the district, to whom an appeal 
from their sentences could be made, was no less defective in ju- 
risprudence. 

The coast of Labrador was, in 1764, dismembered from Cana- 
da, and added to the government of Newfoundland: and Lake 
Champlain, with all the territory to the southward of the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude, was joined to the province of New- 


vork. 
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The extensive regions to the north, and west of Michilimaki- 
nac, in Lake Huron, were left without any jurisdiction. The ter- 
ritory from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, as far as that jsland, 
was placed under the authority of one chief. 

The laws of the admiralty of England were, at the same time, 
established there: but these could only have a reference to the 
subjects of that country, into whose hands the whole of the mari- 
time commerce necessarily flowed. To this improvement, bene- 
ficial to the interests of the colony, another of yet greater impor- 
tance was added. This was the criminal code of England. 

Before the introduction of this equitable mode of administering 
justice, a criminal, real or supposed, could be seized, thrown into 
confinement, and interrogated, without a knowledge of his crime 
or of his accuser; without being able to call to his aid, or to the 
alleviation of his distress, either friends, relatives or counsel. 

The Canadians readily conceived, and felt, in a lively manner, 
the inestimable advantage of a system of jurisdiction too equitable 
to admit of any of ‘the tyrannical modes of procedure which they 
had before been accustomed to witness or expericnce. 

These people viewed not, however, with an equal degree of 
satisfaction the introduction of the civil code of England. They 
were prompted by habit and prejudice to give a preference to the 
ancient system under which their property had been protected. 
The magistrates, and other administrators of justice, found it, 
therefore, expedient to depart from the letter of the law, and to 
incline in their decisions, to the maxims which had before pre- 
vaiied. 

By an act, called the Quebec act, passed in the British legisla- 
ture in 1775, Canada was extended to its ancient limits; and its 
former system of civil law, the coutume de Paris, was restored. 
The criminal and maritime regulations of England were retained, 
free exercise of the Roman catholic religion was allowed: and the 
profession of that faith was declared to be no impediment to the 
rights of the subject, or to his holding any office under the colo- 
nial government. Ecclesiastical dimes, and feodal obligations, 
resuined their validity. 

A council formed by the sovereign might annul these arrange- 


ments, and exercise any power except that of imposing taxes: 
VOL. Ii. Z 
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This body consisted of the leutenant-governor, chief justice, se- 
cretary of the province, and of twenty other members chosen in- 
differently from the two nations, and subject only to an oath of 
fidelity. Each of these received a salary of an hundred pounds 
sterling a year. The expenses of the civil government of the 
colony amounted, at that period, to twenty-five thousand pounds 
sterling a year, exclusive of the governor’s salary. The amount 
of the colonial revenue exceeded not nine thousand pounds sterling. 

This plan of vesting in the same individuals the executive and 
legislative powers was not, by any means, productive of satisfac- 
tion. The subjects who had emigrated thither from Great Britain, 
and who had established themselves in the colony, were displeased 
to behold a portion of their most valuable privileges withdrawn 
from their reach: and the Canadians, who had begun to relish the 
advantages of a free government, and who were encouraged to 
look forward for the introduction of the English constitution, view- 
ed with concern a barrier interposed to the accomplishment of 
their expectations. The system was not contemplated with par- 
tialitv, even on the part of the statesman by whom it was originally 
framed. But its temporary operation was considered as expedient, 
on account of the symptoms of discontent which had then appear- 
ed in several of the British provinces on the continent of North 
America. 

The country continued to be governed in this mode until 1792. 
By an act of the thirty-first year of his present majesty’s reign, 
the Quebeg bill already mentioned, was repealed, and all the ad- 
vantages of the British constitution extended to this part of the 
empire. Agreeably to this law, Quebec was divided into two 
separate provinces, the one called Upper, the other Lower Canada. 
A legislative council and an assembly were at the same time con- 
stituted to each: and these bodies were empowered, with the assent 
of the governor, to pass such laws as should not be repugnant to 
the act to which they owed their political existence. The legisla- 
tive council of Upper Canada consists of not fewer than seven 
members; and that of Lower Canada of not fewer than fifteen, sub- 
ject to be augmented according to the royal pleasure. The mem- 
bers must be natural born subjects, persons naturalized, or such 
persons as became subjects by the. conquest and cession of the 
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country. By a residence out of,their respective provinces for a 
period of four entire successive years, without leave from his ma- 
jesty, or for the space of two continued years without leave from 
the governor, or by-taking an oath of allegiance to any foreign 
power, the seats of any members of the legislative council, become 
vacated. These offices are otherwise held during life. The right 
of appointing or of removing the speaker of the legislative council 
is vested in the governor. 

His majesty reserves to himself the power of creating, when- 
ever he mav think it expedient, dignities or titles in these provin- 
ces, descendable to heirs male, who may have the privilege of 
being summoned, when of age, to a seat in the legislative council. 
Kut this, on account of certain incapacities, may be suspended 
during life, and be resumed by the next lawful heir, on the death 
of the party who had been so deprived of his privilege. 

The governor, by the king’s authority, is empowered to call a 
house of assembly, whose members must be chosen for the coun- 
tics or circles, by persons possessed of landed property of the 
clear yearly value of forty shillings sterling or upwards. For the 
towns the representatives must be elected by voters whose pro- 
perty consists of a dwelling-house and lot of ground in the town, 
of the yearly value of five pounds sterling or upwards, or who 
have been resident in the town for twelve months next before the 
date of the writ of summons, and shall have paid one year’s rent 
for a dwelling or lodging, at the rate of at least ten pounds sterling 
per annum. 

The council and assembly must be convoked once in twelve 
months: and each legislature continues for a term of four years 
and no longer, subject, however, if necessary, to be dissolved pre- 
vious to the expiration of that period. 

The king in council may declare his disallowance of any pro- 
vincial act within two years from the time of its receipt in England: 
and all bills reserved for his mayesty’s pleasure, are to have no 
operation or validity until the royal assent be communicated to the 
colonial legislature. 

A court of civil jurisdiction, composed of the governor with 
the executive council, for the purpose of hearing and deciding on 
appeals from the courts of law, was, bv the same act, established 
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in both provinces. From hence a further appeal may be made to 
the king in council. 

The lands in Upper Canada must be granted in free and com- 
mon soccage: and those in the lower province must likewise be 
bestowed according to the same mode of tenure, if required by the 
grantee. 

The governor of either province, upon being so authorized by 
his majesty, may with the advice of his council, erect parsonages, 
and endow them. He may also present incumbents, all of whom 
must be subject to the ecclesiastical power of the protestant bishop. 

The operation of this act of the British legislature was, by 
proclamation of the lieutenant-governor, declared to take effect in 
both provinces on the twenty-sixth day of December 1791: and 
another proclamation was published on the seventh of May in the 
following year, for the division of the province of Lower Canada 
into counties, cities and boroughs. On the fourteenth of the same 
month writs were issued, returnable on the tenth of July. The 
names of the counties are; Gaspé, Cornwallis, Devon, Hertford, 
Dorchester, Buckinghamshire, Richelieu, Bedford, Surrey, Kent, 
Huntingdor, York, Montreal, Effingham, Leinster, Warwick, St. 
Maurice, Hampshire, Quebec county, Northumberland, Orleans. 
The cities, Quebec, upper and lower town, Montreal, eastward 
and westward divisions; boroughs, William Henry or Sorel, and 
Three Rivers. 

An act was passed in 1794 for the division of the province ot 
Lower Canada into three districts, and for augmenting the number 
of judges; in consequence of which, the courts of judicature at 
Quebec are now composed of a chief justice and three puisne 
judges; those of Montreal of a chief justice and three puisne 
judges; that of Three Rivers, of one judge; and that of Gaspé, ot 
one judge. 

The number of nod/esse born in the province amounted, during 
the French government, to more than that of all the other colonies. 
This circumstance originated from several families there having 
been ennobled by the sovereign, and from several officers of the 


regiment of Carignan-Saliéres having remained in the colony after 
the reduction of their corps. The population thus consisted, in a 
considerable proportion, of gentlemen who found themselves in 
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situations by no means affluent. They became, therefore, neces- 
sitated to avail themselves of the privilege granted by Louis the 
fourteenth to persons in their condition; and had recourse, for their 
support, to the occupation of retailers of merchandise. 

The right of the chase and of fishing is here extended to all 
persons. The taxes, chiefly derived from wine and spirituous 
liquors, can by no means be considered as burdensome. 

The inhabitants of Canada may be divided into four classes— 
those belonging to the church and to religious orders; the nodlesse 
or seigneurs; the mercantile body; and the landholders, styled 
habitants. 

Tire Roman catholic clergy of the province are more distin- 
guished by devotion, benevolence, inoffensive conduct, and hu- 
mility, than they are by learning or genius. They are regular and 
rigid in the practice of their religious ceremonies, and more de- 
vout, with perhaps less bigotry, than the ecclesiastics of any other 
country where the same religion prevails. 

The merchants are of two kinds, the importers and the retail- 
ers. The latter receive the merchandise on credit, and being 
settled in different parts of the province, give produce in return 
for their goods. 

In 1783 an account was taken of the number of inhabitants in 
the province; it was found to amount to one hundred and thirteen 
thousand of English and French; exclusive of the loyalists who 
settied in the upper province, and were in number about ten thou- 
sand. The population of Lower Canada may at present be admit- 
ted, by moderate computation, to be not less than two hundred and 
fifty thousand persons; and that of the upper province eighty 
thousand. 

The secular and regular priests in the country exceed not a 
hundred and eighty: and the number of nuns of different orders 
may amount to two hundred and fifty. There are upwards of a 
hundred and twenty churches, and seven convents. 

In Lower Canada, acquisition of property of two kinds may be 
made; the one in the dependance on a seigneur; the other from 
government, in free and common soccage. Lands of the last de- 
scription are divided into cownshifis, and each township into lots of 
two hundred acres cach, receding in depth from the front line. 
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When a person obtains twelve hundred acres, he pays half the 
expense of the survey, and his proportion of fees: and two-sevenths 
of the land are reserved for the disposal of government. 

The borders of the great river, and those of most of the rivers 
which disembogue themselves into it, are occupied by scigneuries 
under the regulation of the French laws. The lands at the disposal! 
of government, part of which are conceded, lie retired in the 
depths, between the rivers Chaudiere, Saint Francis, Yamaska, 
and Chambly, extending to the forty-fifth parallel, and are subject 
to English rights. 

The usual conditions adopted in letting farms are, that the pro- 
prietor should furnisi the cattle, and incur the expense of clearing, 
of making new ditches and fences, and of supplying utensils of 
husbandry. Tue produce of every description is afterwards equally 
divided between him and the farmer. The public charges are, a 
contribution of labour, or of money, for the repair of roads and 
bridges, and the payment of the ecclesiastical dime, at a twenty- 


sixth part on wheat, oats, barley, rye, and pease. 


VARIETY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MONTAIGNE. 


Tuis writer has debased the quality of his excellent essays by 
the grosscst egotism. In the very first, entitled “ Pur divers 
Moyens, on arrive a prarville fin,’ the following instance occurs. 
Remarking on the compassionate disposition of some celebrated 
princes, he concludes by saying—* un et l'autre de ces deux 
moyens” (d’cxciter la pitié) “ ni’ emportcrait aisement, car j’ai une 
merveilleuse laschete ver la misericorde et mansuetude!”’ 

In his essay “ De la Tristesse,” he gives an account of Diodo- 
rus the schoolmaster, who died with shame, and then observes, 
«“ Je suis feu en prise a ces violentes passions; Jailapprehension 
naturellement dure: et l’encrouste est esfiassi, tous les jours, far 


discours!” 


The following remark on the various abuses of reason is very 
just—What will the admirers and worshippers of English com~ 
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mon law, and the sticklers for the despotic doctrines of prescription 
say to the concluding anathema? 

“ They who do her (Reason) most honour, who consult her of- 
tenest, and obey her too, very often, are still guilty of limiting her 
authority, according to maxims, and rules, and schemes, that 
chance, or ignorance, or interest, first devised, and that custom 
sanctifies. Custom, that result of the passions and prejudices of 
the many, and of the designs of a few: that ape of reason, who usurps 





her seat, exercises her power, and is obeyed by mankind in her 
stead. BoLinGBROKE—Letier to Bathurst. 

Physical man is every where the same, it is only the various 
operation of moral causes that gives variety to the social or indivi- 
dual character and condition. How happens it, that modern slave- 
ry looks quietly at the despot, on the very spot where Leonidas ex- 
pired? The answer is easy. Sparta has not changed her climate, 
hut she has lost that government which her liberty could not survive. 

CURRAN. 
KEEN SARCASM. 

Machiavel once declared, that he would rather be sent to Hell 
after death, than to Paradise; because he should find nothing in 
Heaven but beggars, poor monks and apostles; but in Hell he 
should live with popes, cardinals, kings and princes! 

“ GROTESQUE.” 

Benvenuto Cellini, in describing various designs for the em- 
bellishment of silver and steel work, says—* These foliages (re- 
ferring to ornaments of the flower kind, worked on metal) have re- 
ceived that name (grotesque) from the moderns, because they are 
found in certain caverns in Rome, which in ancient days were cham- 
bers, baths, studies, halls and other places of the like nature. The 
curious happened to discover them in these subterranean caverns, 
which being commonly called grottos, they have thence acquired 
the name of grotesque. Nugenit’s Life of Cellini, v. 1, fr. 114. 

Cellini asserts, that he was the person who shot the duke of 

Bourbon at the siege of Rome, so finely described by Robertson in 
bis Charles V, p. 130, 
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_Inv. 1, p. 156, he states that he got an order from the duke of 
Mantua, to make a shrine for the relic of the blood of Christ! It 





is said to have been brought to Mantua by Longinus!!—credula 
turba sumus. 


The following conceit is remarkable for its oddity.—Ovid, dew 
scribing a storm, says: 





Tanta vertigine, Pontus 


Fervet. Met. 





In other words, the sea has got the vertigo. 
“ pO HIS BUSINESS,” 
i. €. to kill him.—This metaphorical expression is older than many 
suppose.—J/uvenal, among the dangers of the town, mentions foot- 
pads, who, he says, 
Interdum, et ferro subitus grassatur, agit rem. 





I called to see my friend T 
nearly asleep, with Coke Littleton before him. On rousing him he 


a few days ago, and found him 


exclaimed, “ Don’t censure me—Horace says, “ Opere in longo, 
fas est obrepere somnum”’—which he humorously translated, “ It 


$99 


is lawful to fall asleep over a big book! 
ECCENTRICITY. 

William Emerson, the great mathematician, was one of the 
most eccentric characters of the last century. When in company, 
he aiways wore a flaxen wig, without a crooked hair. He had one 
hat, which served him all his life—one coat, which he always wore 
open—-his waistcoat open to the lowest button,—and his shirt close 
before, and fastened behind at the collar. He disliked riding either 
on horseback or in a carriage—and once, when the duke of Man- 
ehester asked him to take a seat in his coach, he answered, *“ damn 
your whim wham, I would rather walk.” He was fond of fishing, 
and would stand up to his middle in water when engaged in it. 
When tired with study, he resorted to a neighbouring alehouse, 
where he drank and talked with any one that would drink and 
talk with him. He lived tothe age of eighty-one. He never ad 
vanced a proposition before he had first tried it in practice. 
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Doctor Johnson appears to have thougit it not impossible to 
succeed in transmuting metals into goid.—“ The art, he once ob- 
served, might one day be generally known.—Boswell’s Lifv, 2d v. 

This great man made a strange mistake, when he imagined 


> 


himself “ a good-humoured fellow.’’ Boswell told him, very pro- 
perly——“ No, sir; you are good na/ured, but not good-humoured: 
you are irascible. You have not patience with folly and absurdity. 
[ believe you would pardon them, if there were time to deprecate 
your vengeance; but punishment follows so quick after sentence, 
that they cannot escape.” idem. 

Bolingbroke averred that the faint and unsteady exercise of 
parts on one side, was a crime but one degree inferior to the iniqui- 
tous misapplication of them on the other. 

The political and literary character of this great writer is well 
drawn in the following extracts: 

Goldsmith says of him, “ that with as much ambition—as great 
abilities—and more acquired hnowledge than Cesar, he wanted 
only his courage to be successful: but the schemes his head dicta- 
ted, his heart often refused to execute; and he lost the ability to 
perform, just when the great occasion called for all his efforts to 
engage.” 

The second is from Lyttleton’s letters.-—Bolingbroke has as- 
serted that no one who has a soul can read Tully’s orations without 
feciing at this hour the passions they were designed to move, and 
the spirit they were designed to raise. Upon this lord Lyttleton 
remarks——“ I suspect the truth of this assertion, as I well know 
that he would at any time sacrifice a just criticism to a brilliant 
passage. His character and genius were both intemperate, and 
when his tongue or his pen were picased with their subjects, he 
was borne rapidly on, by the stream of eloquence, not considering 
or caring whither he went. When his imagination was once kin- 
dled, it was an equal chance whether he obscured virtue, or digni- 
fied vice. The source of his delusive writings was an headstrong 
vivid fancy, which practised as great deceits upon himself, as he 
had ever done upon mankind.” QO. 
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The following good maxims, although much older, are not 
less sensible and concise that any in Rochefoucault or La Bruyere. 
They are extracted from a miscellaneous work of Elizabeth Gryme- 
ston, published in 1604: 

The ‘end of a dissolute life is a desperate death.—There was 
never president to the contrary but in the theefe in the Gospel. In 
one, lest any should despair—in one alone, lest any should presume. 

Let thy will be thy friend, thy minde thy companion, thy tongue 
thy servant. 

Age may gaze at beauties blossoms, but youth climbs the tree 
and. enjoys the fruit. 

There be four good mothers have four bad daughters, Truth 
hath Hatred, Prosperity hath Pride, Security hath Peril, and Fa- 
miliarity hath Contempt. 

Wisdom is that olive that springeth from the heart, bloometh 
on the tongue, and beareth fruit in the actions. 

The soul is the greatest thing in the least continent. 

No greater comfort than to know much, no less labour than te 
say little. 

Give a lazie clerke a lean fee. 


The following merry advice to equestrians, though as old as the time of Geof- 


frey Gambado, may be read for the hundredth time, and always excite a smile: 


Tue height of a horse is perfectly immaterial, provided he is 
higher behind than before. Nothing is more pleasing to a travel- 
ler than the sensation of continually getting forward: whereas the 
riding a horse of a contrary make, is like swarming the bannisters 
of a staircase, when, though perhaps, you really advance, you feel 
as if you were going backwards. 

Let him carry his head low, that he may have an eye to the 
ground, and see the better where he steps. 

The less he lifts his fore legs, the easier he will move for his 
rider: and he will likewise brush all the stones out of his way, 
which might otherwise throw him down. If he turns out his toes 
as well as he should do, he will then disperse them to the right 
and the left, and not have the trouble of kicking the same stone 


a second time. 
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A bald face, wall eyes, and white legs (if your horse be not a 
gray one) is to be preferred; as im the night, although you may 
yourself ride against what you please, no one will ride against you. 
His nose cannot project too much from his neck; for by keep- 
ing a constant tight rein on him, you will then sit as firm as if you 











were held on. 

A horse’s ears cannot well be too long. <A judicious rider 
steers his course, by fixing his eyes between them. Were he 
cropt, and that as close as we sometimes see them now-a-days, ina 
dusky evening, the rider miglit wander the Lord knows where. 

I have found many persons who have purchased horses of me, 
very inquisitive and troublesome about their eyes; indeed as much 
so, as if their eyes Were any way concerned in the action of the 
animal. As I know they are not, I give myself very little trouble 
about them. If a rider be in fuil possession of his own, what his 
horse has is perfectly immaterial; having probably a bridle in his 
mouth to direct him where to go, and to lift him up with again, if 
he tumbles down. Any gentleman choosing, indeed, to ride without 
a bridle, should look pretty sharp at a horse’s eyes before he buys 
him; be well satisfied with his method of going; be very certain 
that he is docile, and will stop short with a “ Wohey;”’ and, after 
all, be rather scrupulous where he rides him. Let no man tell me 
that a blind horse is not a match for one with the best of eves, 
when it is so dark that he cannot see: and when he can, it is to be 
supposed the gentleman upon his back can, as well as he: and then, 
if he rides with a bridle, what has he to fear? I flatter myseif, I 
have proved as clear as day, that eyes are of littie consequence: 
and as I am, no doubt, the first author that has made it known, my 
readers, if they lose no time, may mount themselves at Aldridge’s, 
or the Rhedarium, as well, and for half the money they would have 
done, before I let them into the secret. 

Be sure to buy a broken-knee’d horse, whenever he falls in 
your way. The best bit of flesh that ever was crossed will cer- 
tainly come down one day or another; whereas one that has fallen 
(and scarified himself pretty much) never will again if he can 
help it. 

Spavins, splints, corns, mallenders, sallenders, &c. &c. being 
all curable, are beneath your notice. A few of these little infirmi- 
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ns ties in your stable are always a subject of conversation: and you 
ss Mi may, perhaps, now and then want one. It will likewise justify you 
et to your lady, in embellishing your bookcase with Bracken, Gibson, 
Bey Bartlett, and Griffiths; excellent authors in their way, and ex- 
ui tremely useful! for you will have no occasion to send for an apothe- 
H cary upon every trifling ailment in your family, but will know 
e | yourself how to make up a good stout and effectual dose of physic 
g . for your wife or servants, in the gooseberry season, and at the fall 
Fae of the leaf. 
a I would recommend a long tail, if to be had for love or money. 
E 4 If that is not to be got, buy a horse with a rat tail, if possible; 
Beis though inferior in point of convenience to the former, there is a 7¢ 
mse me scai quoi of comicality about it, that inclines us to merriment 
a ic whenever it makes its apppearance. 
ha i FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ae LATIN TRANSLATION OF BLACK EYED SUSAN. 
* 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

OBSERVING in your last number the Christmas Verses of 
Vincent Bourne, I have copied, for your service, his translation of 
the old song of Black Eyed Susan, which is, in my opinion, one of 
the happiest productions of modern Latinity. D. 


GULIELMUS SUSANN&Z& VALEDICENS. 











I. 
aig In statione fuit classis, fusisque per auras 
m Ludere vexillis et fluitare dedit; 
Cum navem ascendit Susanna; O dicite, nautez 
2 Nostrz ubi deliciz sunt? ubi noster amor? 
oa * . 
i 
ae) I. 
a All in the Downs the fleet was moored, 
i: The streamers waving to the wind, 
ae ; 
et | When black eyed Susan came on board, 
ev 
ye Oh! where shall I my true love find? 
4 
Lt 
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Dicite vos animi fortes, sed dicite verum, 
Agminibus vestris num Gulielmus inest? 
II. 
Pendulus in summi Gulielmus vertice mali 
Hine agitabatur fluctibus, inde, maris; 
Protinus, ut vocem bene notam audivit, ad infra 
Proemisit gemitum, nec piger ipse sequl: 
Vixque manu tangens funes, et proepete labens 
Descensu, alati fulguris instar, adest. 
II. 
Sic alto in ceelo tremulis se librat ut alis, 
Si sociz accipiat forsan alauda sonos, 
Devolat extemplo; clausisque ad pectora pennis, 
In chare nidum precipitatur avis. 
Basia, quz Susanna suo permisit amanti, 
Navarcha optarit maximus esse sua. 
IV. 
Suave meum, et vita Susanna 6 charior ipsa, 
Sunt mea, quz vovi, sunt tibi vota rata; 





Teil me, ye joviai sailors, tell me true, 
Does my sweet William sail among your crew? 
If. 
Wiiliam, who high upon the yard, 
Rocked with the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below: 
The cord glides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as light’ning on the deck he stands. 
Ii. 
So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest. 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet. 
IV. 
O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 
My vows shall eyer true remain! 
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Pendentem ex oculo da gemmam exosculer illam: 
Gratior ut reditu sit, Gulielmus abit, 
Quo velit, inclinet ventus; te verget ad unam 
Cor meum, ut ad boream nautica vergit acus. 
V. 


Terra degentes vitam, tua pectora fida 
Tentabunt dubio solicitare metu: 

In quovis portu, sed noli 6! credere, dicent, 
Nauta, quod accendat mobile pectus, habet. 
Quin 6! quin credas; quodcunque invisero littus, 

Tu mihi, tu presens ignis et ardor eris. 

VI. 

Sive Indus gemmarum, eboris seu fertilis Afer, 

Seu mihi visendus dives odoris Arabs: 
Esse domi cunctas tecum reputabo relictas, 

Quas ostentet Arabs, Afer, et Indus, opes. 
Quodcunque egregium, pulchrum, vel dulce videbo, 

Occurret quiddam, quod memorabo, tui. 





Let me kiss off that falling tear, 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds, my heart shall be 
The faithful compass which still points to thee. 
me 
Believe not what the landsmen say, 
Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind; 
They'll tell thee, sailors, when away, 
In every port a mistress find. 
Yes, yes, believe them, when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present whereso’er I go. 
VI. 
If to far India’s coast we sail, 
.Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright; 
Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale: 
Thy skin is ivory so white. 


Thus ev’ry beauteous object which I view, 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 
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Vil. 


Nec, mea lux, doleas; patriz si causa requirat, 
Ut procul amplexu poscar ad arma tuo; 

Qui tibi, bellorum qui fulmine tutus ab omni, 
Post aliquot menses restituendus ero. 

Ne dulces istos contristet fletus ocellus, 
Mille avertendo tela, cavebit Amor. 


VITl. 


Solvere naucleri jussit vox ferrea navem, 
Vela tumescentes explicuere sinus: 

Dixit uterque, Vale; et lacrymis simul oscula miscens, 
Addidit hee gemitus, ille recline caput. 

Invita et tarde ad terram Susanna recedit, 
Et nivea repetit, Vive, valeque, manu. 





Vil. 
Though battle calls me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn; 
Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harms, 
William shall to his dear return. 
Love turns aside the balls which round me fly, 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye. 


VIII. 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 
The sails their swelling bosom spread; 
No longer must she stay aboard: 
They kiss’d, she sigh’d, ne hung his head. 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land: 
Adieu, she cries, and wav’d her lily hand. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TEA AND SAGE, A FABLE, IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


Notre.—The herb sage, so cheap in America and Europe, is 
scarce and valuable in China, where it is used somewhat as we 
use the very common plant called tea. So says, at least, the Spa- 
nish author; and whether true or not, the fact must be conceded 
by the reader, or the ground-work of the fable fails. 


Though some believe the time gone by 
When plants could talk like you and I; 
Yet, if you please, I can relate 

An instance of quite modern date. 


‘Two herbs encountered once at sea 
(The one was Sage, the other Tea;) 
And with well bred and courteous greeting, 
Expressed their pleasure at the meeting, 
And joy to see each other well: 
“ But,” said the Sage, “ friend Tea, pray tell, 
Why from your native clime you come, 
And whither this way do you roam:”’ 
* The dangerous deep I wander o’er, 
To seek Columbia’s distant shore, 
Where, it is said, I much am sought, 
And for the richest prices bought; 
At home I’m held of little worth, 
Because, you know, in all the earth, 
No country has so little taste’’— 
“ Stop,” said the Sage, “ not too much haste, 
First tell, how do they value me!” 
“ Most highiy; there we must agree.” 
“ Alas! my country thinks not so, 
For there, you’ll find, I’m held as low, 
As any herb that drinks the dew, 
While all admire and seek for you. 
And still your wonder to increase, 
At their extravagant caprice, 
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In wines, in furniture, and dress, 

In arts and sciences, no less, 

All that is native is despis’d, 

And all that’s foreign highly priz’d: 
In vain the poet wooes his muse, 

His countrymen their praise refuse; 
The painter bids his canvass glow, 
With Nature’s forms of joy or wo; 

In vain, obliged to ply his tools 

In copying works of foreign schools. 
The fields of Science and of Taste, 
For want of culture, there, lay waste; 
While FaShion all her plaudits lends 
To praise whatever Europe sends. 
Thus Trumbuil’s wit, and Barlow’s sense, 
To rivalry make no pretence 

With Byron’s splenetic abuse, 

And Scott’s degraded triflmg muse. 
Paine* is forgot, and Wilson dies, 
Without a poet’s obsequies. 
In vain the hills majestic rise, 

They please no partial gazer’s eyes; 
In vain the graceful streams are roll’d, 
Their beauties in no verse are told. 

In vain, my country, art thou blest, 
With ad/ the charms of ad/ the rest; 

If we behold in thee alone, 
A country to itself unknown.” 

Viviax 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LOVE AND JOY. 


The design taken from an ancient story. 


WHEN o’er the earth celestial Virtue reigned, 
And Pride and Passion were alike restrained; 


* The sagacious herb probably intended Paine the poet, not the politician. 
VOLE. III. 
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When mutual Truth could every heart engage, 
And Peace and Concord formed the golden age, 
Bright rose the form of Joy, and from the sky 
She came, with blooming cheek, and sparkling eye. 
Her cherub smiles, in cloudless sunshine drest, 
Beamed on mankind, and all their labours blest. 
Light was her figure, as the buoyant air 

That waved her robe, and sported with her hair; 
Her fairy limbs, through silken webs displayed, 
Danced in the sun, or glittered in the shade. 
Young Love beheld—and while in heart subdued, 
He gazed, and followed, and with ardor wooed. 
His melting sighs, his soft enchanting face, 

His tender eloquence, and winning grace, 

Allured her smiles, and while the captive sung, 
Her heart enraptured on his accents hung. 

Their growing years matured their early choice, 
And this bright union made the world rejoice. 
Where’er they moved the flowers burst forth to view, 
The sweet rose budded, and the myrtle grew; 
The conscious sun with brighter brilliance rose, 
His setting beams still radiant in repose; 

All Nature bloomed, and every bird in air, 

Sang the blest harmony that triumphed there. 


And long they reigned, till sunk in ease, mankind 
Lost the bright image of th’ All-perfect mind. 
The seeds of evil in the heart were shed, 

And o’er the earth their baneful poison spread; 
The heavenly path of Innocence and Grace, 
Man’s devious footsteps could no longer trace; 
Clouds rolled on clouds, portentous storms arose, 
And every blessing brought impending woes. 
Then in this hour of terror and despair, 

With wings expanded to the opening air, 

Joy took her flight, and with averted eyes, 

Fled like a passing spirit to the skies. 
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Her soaring charms the eye of Love beheld, 
While sighs convulsive through his bosom swelled; 
One tear of melting tenderness he shed, 

And his light pinions in a moment spread. 

Then as he rose transported from thé"earth, 

With songs triumphant, and with smiling mirth, 
Hops, the fair guardian of his infant years, 

That moment saw—and guided by her fears, 

With arms extended, with affection warm, 

Caught to her bosom his ascending form. 

His easy youth, she flattered and caressed, 

Played with his locks, and lulled him on her breast; 
And soon her smile, with heaven-directed beam, 
Soothed his young fancy, like a pleasing dream. 
Her patient fondness, watched his falling tears, 
Charmed his lone hours, and chased his rising fears; 
Till with new warmth his throbbing heart would glow, 
View his lost Joy, and triumph in his wo. 


But while on Hors, he would delighted gaze, 

And bask unclouded in her cheering rays; 

While distant prospects opened to his view, 

Which thought had kindled, and which fancy drew, 
Slowly and sad a sullen form arose, 

Which roused his bosom from its blest repose. 
Dark was her visage, as the gloom of night, 

When not a moon-beam cheers the traveller’s sight. 
Unceasing frowns her restless mind confest, 

While wreaths of cypress round her temples prest; 
Her hair disordered, o’er her shoulders hung, 

And half-formed accents trembled on her tongue; 

In tearful grief, her sunken eye was raised, 

And Sorrow mourned, while Love in terror gazed. 
Oh Love! ’twas then that fallen man decreed 

This fatal bride, thy wandering steps to lead. 

Yet Hore forsook him not, for when the boy 

Would turn and weep for his departed Joy; 
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When he would paint the glowing vision near, 

With look so sweet, his gloomy life to cheer, 

Hore whispered soft, and while she still pursued, 
Alternate smiles and tears his hours renewed. 

When Sorrow Wounded, Hore would heal the smart, 
And pour her balsam in his bleeding heart. 


From the sad union of this fated pair; 

One virgin sprung, and she supremely fair. 

Her pensive aspect, and benignant mien, 

Spoke the soft feeling, and the soul serene, 
Which o’er her form, and mild seraphic face, 
Shed the pure light of Heaven’s inspiring grace. 
On her fair head, a mingling wreath was wove, 
Of Sorrow’s cypress, and the flowers of Lovg; 
The father’s sweetness, and the mother’s gloom, 
So formed and blended with her native bloom, 
That when she smiled, a sad and mournful ray 
Beamed from her eye, and chased the smile away. 
Her plaintive voice, that o’er the senses stole, 
Poured such a tranquil pleasure through the soul, 
That all who saw and felt her magic aid, 

Called her sweet Piry, and adored the maid. 


Yet not the splendid court, where Pleasure’s train, 
In one unclouded sunshine, seem to reign, 

Can tempt the nymph, or prompt the secret sigh, 
Or rouse unsought her bosom’s sympathy. 

On the cold bank of some deserted stream, 

Where the pale moon sheds forth her faintest beam, 
She loves to sit, and with her lute she tries 

To blend the music of her softest sighs; 

So pure the strain, that when Misfortune’s near, 
Adoring angels leave their heaven to hear. 
Beloved and loving, she delights to be 

The guardian friend, and staff of Misery; 

And when she listens to the tale of Wo, 

Her tears unchecked, in bitter streams will flow. 
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Oh! what were man, deserted and forlorn, 
A prey to Sorrow, and by Passion torn, 
If Heaven in mercy, had not promised rest, 
And sent sweet Pity to assuage his breast. 
Where’er he roams, her spirit never sleeps, 
And Pry still is found, where Sorrow weeps. 


Through the sad world, as Sorrow bends her way, 
To wound mankind, and lead the heart astray; 
With restless power to lacerate and tear 

The breast, that Love would rescue from Despair, 
Kind Pity follows, while she seeks to find 

The roughest path that Sorrow leaves behind. 
O’er faded flowers, and many a rankling thorn, 
With bosom throbbing, and with garments torn, 
Still, still unwearied, she no danger heeds, 

But treads the steps, where gloomy Sorrow leads. 
And oft she pauses, while her heart bewails 

Full many a scene that o’er her power prevails; 
Yet long she strives, and can with Hope sustain 
The heaviest yoke of Sonrow’s wretched train. 
There the poor maniac mourns the wreck of mind, 
There Death destroys, and leaves the blow behind; 
There Slander stings, there Malice points the dart, 
And Envy’s scorpion rankles in the heart; 

There the waste form, just sinking to the grave, 


Pleads through the famished eye, “ oh! Prry save!’’ 


And not forsaken—while each pang they feel, 

Her generous hand can mitigate and heal; 

While from the cheek she wipes the bitter tear, 
And pours her voice like music on the ear. 

Safe on her bosom, may the wearied head 

Recline in peace, when every blessing’s fled. 
There, though the wanderer seek for Hope in vain, 
And find delusion aggravate his pain, 

There, may he feel the balm her power bestows, 
And rest on Pity, and forget his woes. 
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Such is thy task, sweet Pity! to assuage 
The storms of youth, and sooth the cares of age. 


But the blest time is near, when powers unkind, 
No more shall triumph o’er the human mind; 
When sin and suffering shall be done away, 
And clouds no more obscure the face of day; 
When with dark Sorrow, man no more shall mourn, 
from dust she came, to dust she must return. 
Then shall meek Pity, doubtful of her birth, 
Raise her soft eyes to heaven, then sink to earth, 
As from a mortal parent she arose, 

Her work fulfilled, shall sleep in soft repose. 
But Hops, fair Hore, aspiring still to rise, 
Shail soar in air, but never reach the skies; 

Her radiant spirit, which to earth was given, 
Shall melt and vanish at the gate of heaven. 
Then once again, the beams of Joy, more bright, 
Shall bless the world with renovating light; 
Millennial glory, give perfection birth, 

And a new Eden blossom on the earth; 

While Love absolved, shall every cloud destroy, 
And live forever with immortal Joy. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WueEw pleasure beams from Emma’s eyes, 
Inspiring all with social glee, 

I cannot check obtrusive sighs; 
Can this be purely Sympathy? 





When Pity fills those eyes with tears, 
I joy the precious gems to see; 

Her sorrow more than mirth endears; 
Can this be purely Sympathy? 


When trembling chords, touch’d by her hand, 
Aid her sweet voice with harmony, 

I cannot join the applauding band: 
Can this be purely Sympathy? 
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When but one look, one word’s convey’d 


With affable regard to me, 
Tremors my fainting frame pervade: 
Can this be purely Sympathy? 


*Tis more—but Hope no gleam bestows, 


Nor will Despair e’en set me free; 
Death only can relieve my woes: 
My tomb alone claim Sympathy. 


Yet why do visions still impart, 
What waking sure can never be; 

When clasping Emma to my heart, 
Her bosom beats with Sympathy. 


Last night, methought, Oh dream divine! 


Emma and I, with bended knee, 
Receiv’d a wreath at Virtue’s shrine, 
Bestow’d by Love and Sympathy. 


Leave me, oh leave me, genial pow’rs, 
To Emma’s gentle bosom flee; 

Before her path strew all your flow’rs, 
Oh! yield me to my destiny. 


ee 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


DissaTIsFIED, I scarce knew why, 
A leaf from off a rose I tore, 

And on it wrote, but with a sigh, 
That I would never see you more. 


A sudden storm propitious blows, 
And sure it heaven-directed blew, 

Away the wounded rose-leaf goes, 

And with it all my anger too. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—NAVAL SONGS. 


Sons of the deep! ye spirits brave, 
Whose victories saved a nation’s fame; 
From'whom the rulers of the wave 
First learn’d the pangs of fear and shame. 
To you the goblet’s flowing free, 
To you we fill where’er you roam, 
Whether you brave the stormy sea, 
Or dare the thunderer in his home! 


Skilful and bold, by labour nurst, 
By honour taught, by hardship tried; 
In danger and in glory first, 
Your country’s hope, her joy, her pride! 
To your loved names, ye gallant few, 
Our souls the song of triumph raise, 
And future years shall swell for you 
The fondly lingering notes of praise. 


Long may your flag its lustre shed 
O’er the wild waters of the main; 
Long may the laurel crown your head, 
And never, never, wear a stain! 
To you, with soul-enamouring beam, 
Dear woman’s magic eye shall turn; 
Your deeds shall be the sage’s theme, 
And o’er the story youth shall burn. 


a em 
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Tuts life, boys, at best’s but a rough sort of trip, 
And we’ve nothing but honour to lose; 
So, ’tis better, d’ye see, ere we give up the ship, 
Like Lawrence to finish life’s cruise. 
For I fancy we’ll all meet at Davy’s again 
As jovial as e’er we met here. 
Then what do we value the scoff on the free, 
That from France and from England’s self starts? 
They may count us their hulks till they’re tir’d, d’ye see, 
And we’ll count them as many true hearts, 
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That can stick to their moorings thro’ life’s foulest 
squalls, 
And still face the world as it goes. 
So the ninnies we'll baulk who dare think we’ll descend 
Our rights on the séas to forego— 
We have biscuit and grog for a true-hearted friend, 
And a merry three cheers for a foe: 
For the world and its great ones may change as they 
please, 
But a sailor’s a sailor, boys, still; 
Then let the cold heart in its own baseness freeze, 
That thinks we’ll be shy on the waves— 
Shall we skulk, boys, and hunt out by-ways thro’ the seas, 
Like cowardly rovers or slaves? 
Away with such gabble and nonsense, say I, 
While we’ve Yankee colours to show: 
We don’t know the count of his ships who’s our foe, 
And, what is yet more, we don’t care; 
For ourselves, to the very heart’s core, lads, we know; 
And so, come foul weather or fair, 
I’m for setting top-gallants and booming ahead, 
And we’ll turn by for none as we go: 
Then, huzza! for free trade, and our rights as we be, 
*Tis a whim that we like more and more; 
And sailors must have out their whims, d’ye see, 
Whether fighting or jigging on shore— 
So, huzza! for free trade and for colours mast high, 
No skulking or quibbling for me: 
Whether Bainbridge, or Hull, or Decatur commands, 
Rogers, Biddle, or Jones, ’tis all one— 
Huzza! and huzza! and huzza! sing all hands, 
And yard arm to yard arm’s the fun! 
Then lubbers stand clear! we have work to do, boys, 
For ’tis England’s old cross must come down; 
And we’ll rake, till sly death our hearts’ cables shall slip, 
The command that our Lawrence has giv’n— 
He was dying—says he, “ Boys don’t give up the ship!”’ 
And the words took his soul off to heav’n! 
VOL. II. 
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P Brave heart! he is gone to his rest—never mind! 
Weare here to fight under him still; 
| So, no more of vain talking, or whining or art— 
We’ve to fight for the rights of the states; 
And, with Honour our pilot, with Justice our chart, 
Good Humour and Friendship our mates: 
They'll find, if we’ve biscuit and grog for a friend, 
We’ve a merry three cheers fora foe. 


X. A. 
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